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THE ELEGIES OF ROB DONN, THE REAY BARD, 


————$ 
L 


A very interesting paper in a recent number of this Magazine, entitled | 
An t-Each Ursann, awakened in our mind a desire to glance again at the | 
poems of the famous bard of the Reay country. The quotation in that 

paper from one of his elegies, in honour of a true hero, suggested the idea 

of looking at the characters and virtues which the elegiac poetry of Rob 

Donn delighted to honour. His elegies, generally speaking, are certainly 

not the least valuable portion of his poetry, much of which is trash, and. 
some of it worse still. Some people object that the elegy is too limited 

and special a field for good poetry to manifest itself in to advantage. Read 

the elegy of the sweet-singer of Israel to the memory of his friend, and 

then judge of the value of the objection. 

The elegy was, in the time of Rob Donn, and indeed still is, a favour- 
ite form of poetry among the grave and sedate inhabitants of Sutherland- 
shire and the Reay country. Rob Donn gave form and expression to this 
taste in his countrymen—a taste more fully perhaps developed among 
them than in other portions of the Highlands. Immense numbers of this 
kind of song was composed in the country from time to time. Some of 
them tasteful, tender, and pervaded with a sweet grace and refined mel- 
ancholy. But of course there were degrees of merit in these as in other 
matters. Once upon a time one of the best in this kind of composition 
in Sutherlandshire met the Reay bard. They exchanged notes in poetry. 
After this mutual inspection of their gifts, Rob Donn gave judgment of 
their respective value by saying, “ You are the better man, but I am the 
better poet”,—a deserved tribute to an excellent character, and a modest: 
assertion of his own superior talents. It was the custom in the North 
Highlands to sing these elegies in their houses of mourning ; is so still: 
where the requisite accomplishments are found, now, alas, not an easy 
matter, as the old music has fled for ever, and the culture of the people 
has not yet attained to the new strains of modern times, Some of the’ 
most impressive recollections of boyhood cluster around these old “ wakes” ' 
as they are called. To those who were familiar with them they are 
linked in memory with very different feelings from those which they sug- 
gest to strangers. There was no revelry, no unseemly rioting connected ' 
with those long tender watchings by the bed where lay all that was mor- 
tal of some dear one. The evening was spent in religious exercises, va- 
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ried and relieved by singing grave melodies, sometimes as hymns, some- 
times as strains in honour of departed worth. The horrors of death were 
relieved as much as possible by draping the death-chamber in linen of 
spotless purity. The whole neighbourhood shewed their sympathy with 
the mourners by abstaining, until the opened grave was closed, from all 
servile work. Not a sheaf was cut, not a seed was sown, before the last 
sod was adjusted over the long home of the dead. What an insight is 
thus given to the feeling of unity and friendship which existed among 4 
people where such a beautiful custom obtained—not to speak of even 
deeper feelings. That was a fertile field for the elegy to grow in, and 
Rob Donn took advantage of the natural opportunities thus granted to his 
genius. These productions are interesting not only from their poetic value, 
but from the glimpses which they give to us of the kind of men which 
were there honoured. Our poet was not without his failings, but it is 
well known that flattery to the living or the dead, to rich or poor, was an 
oblation he seldom offered, in spite of bribe or threat. We have thusa 
guarantee that in these elegies we are not studying fictitious embellished 
imaginations, but real descriptions of once living men and women. They 
will not suggest the wicked question once put by a wit when reading the 
pious epitaphs of a churchyard, “ Where are all the bad buried?’  As- 
suredly Rob Donn could and did write epitaphs in which the bad had no 
reason to complain of injustice, of not getting their due. 


The subjects of these poems range from the humble cottager, up 
through every grade in society, tiil the noble and titled are reached. The 
genius and heart of the poet found worth every where, and brought it forth 
clear and beautiful for men to admire. He paid his tribute of regard to 
the good nobleman, the good clergyman, the good tacksman, and the good 
artizan 


The elegy to the memory of Donald, Lord. Reay, the poet’s friend as 
well as chief, first claims attention. This poem breathes throughout an 
unaffected spirit of admiration of this nobleman’s character, and of genuine 
sorrow for his loss by death. The Christmas festivities of the land, ac- 
cording to the poem, had an airof gloom hanging about them—festivities 
then celebrated with more joyful energy than in our altered and more 
prosy times. The kindly relation then existing between lordly hall and 
retainers’ home is indicated in the poem, by a reference to the fine man- 
ner in which the deceased mingled with his dependants at the festive 
board. Nor did this familiarity on the part of such a man breed con- 
tempt ; for he could be great without pride, and friendly without expos- 
ing his respect to danger. His interest in the children of song is of course 
not forgotten by the bard, who, although he sometimes took fatal liberties 
with his deer, yet more frequently laid him under kindly obligations by 
his wit and by his poetry,—obligations which were duly honoured. But 
the virtue which especially warms the admiration of Rob Donn for his 
chief was his liberal and large-hearted generosity. It was not prodigality 
——a vice which has swept away many a flourishing, proud, ancient High- 
land family, and that of the Mackays among the number,—but a well- 
balanced use of the resources at his command. The poet takes care to 
mention that he left wealth for others to enjoy, but his humanity, or ra- 
ther the glory of his manhood, he reserved for his own use, for his own 
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duty, not to be transferred or bequeathed. This is a beautiful condemna- 
tion of those who are generous after their death, but mean before it, when 
their wealth is still in their power. Contemplating tliis quality in the 
subject of his lament, the poet exclaims, that during the century such an 
amount of mercy had not been laid under the sod-as was when the grave 
received Lord Reay. This trait is reiterated again and again, in varied 
images and illustrations. It were good for the Highlands could it be said 
of all the chiefs what was said, and said in truth, of this chief, that his 
heart warmed more to the image of God on the face of a virtuous poor 
man, than to the image of his Sovereign upon a bright gold piece. Times 
were not without their hardships in those days, for the pen of Lord Reay 
is described as cheerfully cancelling rents which could not be easily paid. 
It would have been nobler to start works which would enable the poor to 
help themselves, but the spirit of improvement was not the spirit of the 
time. But the chief was not a greedy wolf among his people, and the 
bard is delighted to give the fact poetic honour. Rob Donn has a con- 
tempt worthy of Horace for the whole avaricious tribe whom he pursues 
with ridicule, with sarcasm, with barbed wit, and even with grave predic- 
tions of what shall happen to them elsewhere. Such people to be with 
Abraham of the princely heart! Such nizgardly insects presuming to call 
themselves his sons! As gods and men nauseate bad poets, so, according 
to our poet, no splendid sinners nor saints can have any fellowship with 
avarice which makes wealth poverty, which, like the dropsy, feeds and 
grows on the indulgence of the miserable thirst which it creates, I ven- 
ture to translate a stanza as an illustration, and sincerely hope the shade 
of the poet will not be very angry :— 


Study the Sacred story, 
And mark, in every part, 
A vice which monsters in guilt 
Gave no place in their heart, 
It tells that much that is vile 
Stain’d great Christians good, 
But the base niggard’s mean sin 
In their souls never stood, 


We are furnished also with a brilliant attack on those who can glibly 
talk of the Sum of all the Commandments—love to God and our neigh- 
bour,—and of its being engrained in their nature, but who when it comes 
to practice, are found silent enough. Evidently old Donald, Lord Reay, 
was more eloquent in deed than in speech. The poem concludes by a 
comparison between this worthy man and his ancestors. Muny of these 
were famous for honour, for intellect, for wisdom ; they were princely in 
their bearing and actions, but the poor man never found in them such a 
friend as he was. Looking from the past to the future, the poet will not say 
that as good a man may not take his place, but it is easier to desire than 
to expect such a blessing. He admits that the enthusiasm of poets may, 
in pressing too closely upon truth, pass its boundary and prove itself false, 
but in this case he wishes that the next chief may prove his anticipations 
groundless, and himself a false prophet. As we read these mournful fore- 
bodings in the glare of light cast upon them by the subsequent history of 
the famous family who once ruled supreme in the Reay country, and who 
made its power and influence on the side of liberty and human rights gene- 
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rally felt, far beyond its splendid mountains and fair dales, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that the keen eye of the family bard detected signs of 
deterioration in those who were stepping into the honours and fortunes of 
the mighty dead, and that his heart sank within him as he read the signs 
of the times. But we thank him most cordially for the precious piece 
of carved work which he has preserved for us of a splendid palace, then 
beautiful, but now in ruins, its glory gone, or at any rate, transferred to 
another clime and another language. 
KINBRAOE, 





THE FENTONS OF THE AIRD,—1253-1422. 


—— 


Tr is pleasant and profitable occasionally to leave the well-trodden high- 
ways of history, and wander, at our own sweet will, into some unexplored 
maze. We may not, and indeed seldom do, find what we are in search 
of ; but, generally speaking, we make unexpected discoveries, get glimpses 
of the ways and habits of our ancestors, and acquire information which 
we should otherwise search for in vain. In such wanderings we have 
more than once met with the name which forms the subject of this 
article, and, induced by curiosity, have endeavoured to find out who the 
Fentons of the Aird were, whence they came, and what had become of 
them. Notwithstanding all our attempts, they remain still a kind of his- 
torical puzzle. We interrogate Shaw, the historian of the Province of 
Moray, and all the light he is able to throw on the subject is, that half- 
a-mile below the church of the parish of Kiltarlity is Downie, or Beau- 
fort, the seat of the late Lord Lovat; and he adds, “this was a part of 
the estate of Sir John Bisset of Lovat, whose second daughter married 
Sir William Fenton, and brought him this barony of Beaufort or Downie; 
and their grand-daughter, heiress of Beaufort, married Hugh Fraser.” 

Anderson, in his History of the Fraser Family, says the Fentons were 
Barons of Eskadale, and among the number of those vulgarly called 
“ Bisset’s Barons.” He, however, refers us to the Chartulary of Moray, 
and in it we find almost all the information that is reliable, though that 
all is by no means satisfactory. 

When the Fentons first appear on the scene in these Northern parts, 
the whole country was bristling with English and Norman names. Our 
neighbourhood did not escape the invasion, and we accordingly frequently 
meet with Bissets, Grahams, Roses or Rosses, Fentons, Boschoes, Monte- 
Altoes (now Mowatts), and others, but seldom or never with such High- 
land names as Macraes, Macleans, Mackintoshs, or even Macdonalds, 

How the Fentons came into the Aird, and how they left it, we know 
not. Their career in that district was a brief one. They made a noise 
for a short time, then suddenly disappeared, no man knowing whither. 
If the lost Chartulary of the Priory of Beauly could be found, we probably 
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might learn something further regarding this family. The Grampian 
Book Club have announced, now for some time, that they are to publish 
this long-lost compilation, but don’t mention where or how it has been 
found. They have been promising, without performing, for so long a 
time, that we are near hand come to the conclusion they are, in the poet’s 
sense of the term, making it.* 


In, therefore, the admitted dearth of more authentic information, we 
gather together what is tangible and undoubted as to these same Fentons, 
and submit to our readers the results of our inquiries, a perusal of which, 
we trust, they may find both pleasing and profitable, in as far as they 
afford glimpses of the ways and manners of by-gone times. 


In the days of King Alexander the Third, it appears that Sir John de 
Bisset was Lord of Lovat and Beaufort. He was also Lord of Altyre in 
Moray, and of Redcastle and Ardmanoch in the Black Isle of Ross-shire. 
This Sir John left three daughters, joint-heiresses, as his successors, one 
of whom, Cecilia, the second, married a Fenton. This is the marriage 
above referred to by Shaw. 


Betwixt 1253 and 1280, Sir David de Graham, Lord of Lovat, re- 
nounces, in favour of the Bishop of Moray, the fishing of the Forn (the 
River Beauly), and the Bishop, in return, grants to the said Sir David, 
in feu-farm, for a hundred shillings sterling annually, the Church lands 
of Kiltarlity, with the fishing thereto belonging. The document narrating 
these facts is entituled, “ Agreement betwixt Bishop Archibald and Sir 
David de Graham,” and, freely translated, runs thus :—‘ Be it remem- 
bered, that since of late there has been a controversy between Archibald, 
by the grace of God, Bishop of Moray, on the one part, and Sir David de 
Graham, Lord of Lovat, on the other, as to the fishing of the Ess of the 
River Forn—Sir David, at length, for the sake of peace, and because of 
his affection toward the Bishop and Church of Moray, gives and grants 
to them, in pure and perpetual charity for ever, all right which he, or 
his heirs, have or may have in said fishing; on condition, however, that 
the Bishop for himself, his successors, and the Church of Moray, shall 
give him, his heirs or assignees, in feu-farm for ever, all the Church lands 
of Kiltarlity, with the pertinents and the whole fishing attached, as well 
what the said Sir David has gifted to him as what the Bishop has evicted 
from Sir William de Fenton, for payment annually of one hundred shil- 
lings sterling, at two terms in the year, viz.—Fifty shillings at the Feast 
of the Assumption of the Holy Virgin Mary, and other fifty shillings at 





the Feast of her Purification. And though the said lands, with the per- 
tinents and fishing, may not be worth so much, yet neither he, his heirs 
or assignees, shall escape payment of the said sum by renouncing the feu. 
And if it happen that the Bishop, his successors, or the Church of Moray, 
render this agreement of none effect by weakening it, or departing from 
it, then the said Sir David wills that his gift of fishing shall also be null, 
and shall revert to him, his heirs or assignees—the rights of parties being 
reserved,” &c. 


The foregoing is the earliest recorded notice we have of the name of 
* Since writing the above, we observe that this important Chartulary is again pro- 
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Fenton in the North. He is in disgrace with the Church, and as we pro- 
ceed the breach becomes wider. 

Following up the terms agreed upon in the preceding document, Bishop 
Archibald grants a charter to Sir William de Fenton and Sir Patrick de 
Graham of the Church lands of Kiltarlity and the fishing of the Esse, for 
payment of six marks annually. 


This document is also interesting. We therefore give a full transla- 
tion :—“ To all who shall see or hear of this Writ, Archibald, by the 
grace of God, Bishop of Moray, greeting in the Lord—Know, that since 
with respect to the lands of Kiltarlity and the fishing of the River Forn, 
belonging to us and our Church of Moray, a controversy and dangerous 
contention had arisen betwixt Sir William de Fenton and Sir David de 
Graham, and Patrick, heir of the said Sir David, which lands and fishing 
we have given in feu-farm to the said Sir David and his heirs for pay- 
ment to us and our successors of one hundred shillings annually, we, with 
consent and assent of our Dean and Chapter, and by desire of the said 
Patrick, who renounces in our hands said feu, and at the most pressing 
entreaties of the said Sir William and Sir Patrick, and in order, for the 
sake of peace, to avoid serious complications, and as the said feu seemed 
burdensome, have given, granted, and by this present writ confirmed to 
Sir W. de Fenton and Sir Patrick de Graham, and their heirs or assignees, 
for ever, our whole lands of the Church of Kiltarlity, with the pertinents, 
and whole fishing of the Ess of the Water of Forn pertaining, or that may 
pertain to the said lands, for payment to us and our successors annually 
for ever, at two terms in the year, of six marks sterling, viz., twenty shil- 
lings by the said Sir William and his heirs or assignees, and twenty shil- 
lings by the said Sir Patrick and his heirs or assignees, at the Feast of 
the Assumption of the Holy Virgin Mary, and other twenty shillings by 
the said Sir William and his heirs or assignees, as also other twenty shil- 

ings by the said Sir Patrick and his heirs or assignees, at the Feast of 
the Purification, in such manner, however, that for payment of the said 
six marks annually to us and our successors, they or their heirs or assig- 
nees shall be bound, or the said lands with the pertinents and fishing shall 
be bound, to such an extent as they are worth: And that they shall in 
no wise renounce the present contract: And the said Sir William and Sir 
Patrick for themselves, their heirs and assignees, have, according to pre- 
vious stipulation, done homage to us and our Church, and have promised 
fealty, for the foresaid lands and fishing, having given their oath: And if 
there exist any writs, save these presents, or ones similar to and agreeing 
with them, regarding the said lands and fishing, they shall be of none 
effect, and counted as null: Moreover, we and our successors shall, ac- 
cording to law, warrant and for ever defend the said lands, with the per- 
tinents and fishing, to them, their heirs or assignees, against all mortals,” 


The next document we light upon is of date 1280, and is entitled— 
“The Letter of Bishop Alexander denouncing W. de Fenton,” or, “The 
command of the Bishop for the excommunication of William de Fenton, 
who resisted the decree with regard to the land of the Church of Kiltar- 
lity.” The Church of Rome was at this period all-powerful, not only in 
Italy, but all over the then civilised world, and we have here a curious, 
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complete, and exhaustive specimen of the manner in which she proceeded 
against her refractory children. As the letters of denunciation are very 
minute us to the forms of procedure, and highly: interesting as a record of 
bye-gone times, we give as full and free a translation as the barbarous low 
Latin of the period will permit of:—“ Alexander, by the Grace of God, 
Bishop of Moray, greeting in the Author of Salvation, to all Bishops, 
Abbots, Priors, Deacons, Archdeacons, and others, prelates of the Churches: 
Know that we, in full council assembled, on the Monday following the 
Feast of St Bartholomew, in the Church of the Preaching Friars at Perth, 
obtained from the delegated judges, with respect to the lawsuit lately 
moved betwixt us and Sir William de Fenton, the underwritten decreet :— 
R., by the Grace of God, Bishop, the Dean of the Church of Ross, and 
the Prior of Beauly ( Bello loco ), of the said diocese, procurators appointed 
by the religious man, by the Grace of God, the Abbot of Der (Deer) sule 
judge dedicated by the Apostolic See, in the cause which was at issue re- 
garding the territory of the Church of Keltalargyn (Kiltarlity), betwixt 
the venerable Father Alexander, by the Grace of God, Bishop of Moray, 
pursuer, on the one part, and Sir William de Fenthon, Lord of Benford 
in the Hard (Beaufort in the Aird), and Cecilia, his spouse, defenders, on 
the other: to their beloved in Christ, the Dean of the Christianity of In- 
verness, the Rector of the Church of Lundechtyn (Dunlichty), and the 
Vicar of Wardlaw (Kirkhill); Greeting in the Author of Salvation: Since 


.we on Wednesday before the Feast of St Michael, in the year of grace 


1279, came to the Church of Kiltarlity, and inducted the foresaid Bishop 
of Moray, there personally compearing, in name of his Church, into 
true and corporal possession of the half davoch of land justly belonging 
to the authority and property of the said Church of Kiltarlity, and else- 
where finally adjudged by the foresaid pledge by his second decreet 
thereanent to the foresaid Bishop, in name of his Church, with 
buildings, waters, fishings, common rights, and all other pertinents 
belonging to said lands, as is more fully contained in the deeds made there- 
anent, according to the command of the said judge, or rather of the 
Apostolic See, and there publicly, by threatening with Apostolic authority, 
we warned the foresaid William not to presume personally, or by means 
of others, to obstruct in any way whatever the foresaid Bishop from that 
time forward, in disposing of and regulating the foresaid lands and per- 
tinents, all and sundry, according as it shall seem good to him, and as he 
may be able freely to arrange ;—but having despised our warning, and 
having unjustly collected and retained the rent of the foresaid lands at 
the term of Martinmas of the year aforesaid, the said William has hitherto 
rashly presumed to hinder the foresaid Bishop from using and peacefully 
enjoying the possession adjudged to him: We therefore command you, 
jointly and severally, by virtue of the obedience which ye owe to the 
Apostolic See, under pain of greater excommunication against your per- 
sons, if ye be any longer negligent or remiss, in this our, yea, rather, 
Apostolic command, strictly enjoining, that immediately after seeing these 
letters, ye join to you some chaplains and other worthy persons, and go 
personally to the Castle of Beaufort, and give three admonitions, to wit, 
once, twice, and thrice, by our, yea, rather Apostolic authority, that the 
foresaid William and Cecilia, after fully making restitution of said rent 
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to the said Bishop, shall not further presume, by themselves or others, to 
hinder the said Bishop, or his procurator, to that end specially consti- 
tuted, from freely disposing of the foresaid lands, as is above said. But 
if, after having scorned your admonition, they shall persist in their con- 
tumacy to the Easter following, from that time henceforth we suspend 
them by these letters from entering church throughout the whole deanery 
of Inverness ; and ye shall denounce them elsewhere, wheresoever it shall 
seem expedient, by suspensions of a similar kind. And if, after being 
again warned in the premises lawfully as aforesaid, they shall not take 
heed to desist from their rebellion before the Sunday after the coming 
Feast of the Ascension of our Lord, then, because of their increasing con- 
tumacy, we, by these writings, excommunicate them as deserving of more 
severe punishment; and ye shall, publicly and solemnly, throughout the 
aforesaid places, on Sundays and Feasts, declare them excommunicated, 
by striking of bells and burning of candles ; and, if still, after being law- 
fully admonished in the premises a third time as aforesaid, with hardened 
mind, slighting the keys (power) of the Church, they shall not take care 
to return to the bosom of their Mother, before the Feast of St Peter ad 
vincula next following, as with increasing obstinacy the punishment 
ought also to increase, so we pronounce sentence of interdict by these 
writs against both as well the lands in which they then shall be, as against 
all places where they shall obtain delay as long as they remain therein ; 
which sentence ye shall efficiently publish, on the days, in the places, and 
with the like solemnity as above set forth, and that ye in no way refrain 
from the execution of our, yea rather, Apostolic command, but faithfully 
perform all things as above enjoined you, under the punishment before 
referred to, until they come in the premises to full submission, and deserve 
thereby to obtain relaxation of the aforesaid sentences; or ye, by your 
letters patent, shall have certified that ye ought to desist from the execu- 
tion demanded of you in this matter. Given at Kinloss on the morrow 
after the Feast of the Annunciation of St Mary, in the year of the Lord 
1280 :—Wherefore we earnestly entreat your love, that from your zeal 
toward God and justice, and your desire for a reformation, ye declare 
the foresaid Lord William to underlie the sentences of suspension, excom- 
munication, and interdict above-expressed in every church of your diocese, 
and that he must be shunned by the faithful in Christ most strictly, until 
by giving complete satisfaction for his faults, he shall deserve to obtain 
the benefit of absolution. Given at Spynie, the Sunday after the Feast of 
the Assumption of St Mary, in the year of the Lord 1280.” 

In a note to a reprint of “Nash’s Lenten Stuff,” or “ Praise of the 
Red-herring,” the mode of cursing with bell, book, and candle is fully ex- 
plained, and, to throw light on the above translation, we cannot do better 
than quote the note in toto. It runs as follows:—“In the solemn form 
of excommunication used in the Romish Church, the bell was tolled, the 
book of offices for the purpose used, and three candles extinguished, with 
certain ceremonies, hence this expression— 


and candle shall not drive 
oA and silver beck me to 7 nega 


Four times a-year the following curse was read in the church, in ¢errorem, 
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against all who in any way defrauded the Church of her dues. The prelate 
stood in the pulpit in his albe, the cross was lifted up, and the candles 
lighted, when he proceeded thus—‘ Thorow authoritie of Lord God Al- 
mighty, and our Lady St Mary, and all the Saints of Heaven, of angels and 
archangels, patriarchs and prophets, evangelists, apostles, martyrs, con- 
fessors, and virgins, also by the power of all holy Church, that our Lord 
Jesu Christ gave to S. Peter, we denounce all those accursed that we have 
thus reckoned to you, and all those that maintain them in their sins, or given 
them hereto either helpe or councell, so that they be departed from God, and 
all holy Church, and that they have noe part of the passion of our Lord 
Jesu Christ, ne of noe sacraments that been in Holy Church, ne noe part 
of the prayers among christen folke, but that they be accursed of God and 
of holy church, from the sool of their foot unto the crown of their head, 
sleaping and waking, sitting and standing, in all their words and in all 
their workes, and but if [unless] they have grace of God for to amend 
them here in this life, for to dwell in the pain of hell, for ever withouten 


end (fiat, fiat)—Doe to the book, quench the candle, ring the bell. 
Amen, amen.’” 


It is said that the above form “ was extracted from the Canterbury Book 
by Sir Thomas Ridley, or his annotator, J. Gregory,” and that the days for 
cursing “were Advent Sunday, the first Sunday in Lent, the Sunday in 
the Feast of Trinity, and the Sunday within the was [or octave] of the 
Virgin Mary.” En passant we may observe that bells were rung to 
frighten evil spirits, and in confirmation of this notion, Herrick says— 
“ Ring the saints’ bell to affright, far from hence the evil sprite.” Bells 
are also rung to celebrate joyous events and to mark our grief for the de- 
parted. At one time it was a common practice to summon people to at- 
tend a funeral by the ringing of the hand-bell, so well known in the 
annals of Scottish burghs. The use of the bell in connection with the 
Church of Rome is of very ancient date, and that even in our own 
country. Of the Pictish King Aed, who was slain in or near the town 
of Nrurim, in or about 878 a.p., it was said—“ He dies without bell, 
without communion, in the evening, in a dangerous pass.” 


We now resume our remarks regarding the Fentons, of whom little 
remains to be said, and that little is of a very fragmentary and unsatis- 
factory nature. 

Under date 1296, mention is made in the “Ragman Roll” of a 
William de Fenton as one of the barons in Scotland who swore fealty to 
King Edward I. ; and betwixt 1325 and 1331 we learn from Robertson’s 
Index of Charters, &c., that Lord William de Fenton made a complaint ; 
but as the document is lost, we are unable to say who the party was, or 
what was the nature of his complaint. In the year 1359, on Tuesday, 
the 13th day of the month of August, in the Chapter-house of the 
Cathedral Church of Moray, the nobleman, William de Fenton (doubt- 
less son of William and Cecilia Bysett before referred tu) designed lord 
of Bewfourd, portioner of the Aird, did homage to Lord John de Pil- 
more, Bishop of Moray, for his part of the half davoch of the land of Ess 
and Kiltarlity, which he holds of the Church of Moray, there being pre- 
sent the Reverend Father Lord Thomas de Tyngask, Bishop of Caithness, 
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and Masters Alexander Bur and Ingeram de Caithness, archdeacons of 
Moray and Dunkeld, Masters Andrew de Bosco and Sir William de Lon- 
fordy, canons of the Church of Moray, and many others, cleric and laic, 

During the reign of David II., William Fenton grants a charter of the 
lands of Lunross to the Chapel of Baky; and in the thirty-third year of 
the same reign he appears to have granted a confirmation of the said 
charter. There is also mention made of a charter of confirmation of the 
donation which William de Fenton made to the chaplain in his chapel of 
Baky, of the land of Kinross. This latter deed is dated at Edinburgh on 
the 26th of Feuruary in the thirty-third year of the said reign. All the 
three documents probably refer to the same event. 

In 1368 we find a Lord Fenton in the barony of the Aird who is com- 
portioner with Alexander Chisholm, of the family of Chisholm. He is 
thus referred to:—In the year 1368, on the Feast of the Holy Trinity, in 
the house of Lord Alexander, by the grace of God Bishop of Moray, at 
Spynie, there being present there the whole multitude of the canons and 
chaplains, and of others invited to luncheon, Alexander de Chisholm, 
comportioner of the said William de Fenton, did homage, with joined 
hands, and head uncovered, to the said Lord Alexander, by the grace of 
God Bishop of Moray, for said lands of Ess and Kiltarlity—1369. 

’Twixt 1370 and 1390—that is, during the reign of Robert I1.—Wil- 
liam de Fenton obtains a pension of £40 sterling. 

At Inverness, on the 30th of November 1384, Hugh Fraser, Lord 
Lovat, by agreement with Alexander, Bishop of Moray, inter alia, 
“obliged himself that he will give all due diligence to recover that portion 
of the annual rent of Kiltarlity and of Je ss which pertains to the part 
of the foresaid lands of Kiltarlity belonging to the nobleman, William de 
Fenton.” , 

In 1403, during the Regency of Robert, Duke of Albany, occurs a 
“Charter of confirmation of an indenture betwixt William de Fenton 
probably grandson of the first William) of Baky, on the one part, and 

argaret de le Ard of Ercles and Thomas de Chisholm, her son and heir, 
on the other part, dividing between them the lands of which they were 
heirs portioners.” Among the lands are those of the Aird, in Inverness- 
shire. The indenture is dated at Kinrossy, 25th April 1403. 

Lastly, we observe that at Elgin, on the 9th of August, in the year 
1422, Thomas Dunbar, Earl of Moray and Hugh Fraser Lord Lovat, enter 
into a contract, whereby it is agreed, inter alia, that Lovat’s son shall 
marry the Earl’s daughter. The latter, thereupon, bestows on the former 
and his heirs “the baronies of Abertarch (A bertarff ?) in blench-farm, and 
the ward and relief of the late William de Fenton, Lord of the Baiky, 
and of Alexander Chisholm, Lord of Kinrossy, within the Aird, and 
Strathglass, in the Sheriffdom of Inverness, and within the Earldom of 
Moray.” 

The name Fenton occurs frequently in Aberdeenshire records, but at 
present we follow them no further, their connection with the Aird and 
Inverness-shire having at last named date ceased. 


ALEX, FRASER, 
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THE PROPHECIES OF THE BRAHAN SEER, COINNEACH 
.ODHAR FIOSAICHE. 
By tae Epitor. 
a en 
[ContinvED.] 


As we are dealing with the ‘wonderful,’ it may not be out of 
place, in such a connection, to give the somewhat extraordinary experi- 
ences of the famous Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, already referred 
to, from the “ Recollections of a Nonogenarian.” He was one of the 
most distinguished and most talented members of the Scottish Bar; was 
Lord Advocate for Scotland in the reign of Charles the Second, and was, 
indeed, a contemporary of the Brahan Seer. His “Institutes” are still 
considered a standing authority by the legal profession:—On one 
occasion, while at Rosehaugh, a poor widow from a neighbouring estate 
called to consult him regarding her being repeatedly warned to remove 
from a small croft which she held under a lease of several years; but as 
some time had yet to run before its expiry, and she being threatened with 
summary ejection from the croft, she went to solicit his advice. Having 
examined the tenor of the lease, Sir George informed her that it contained 
a flaw, which, in case of opposition, would render her success exceedingly 
doubtful’; and although it was certainly an oppressive act to be deprived 
of her croft, he thought her best plan was to submit. However, seeing 
the distressed state of mind in which the poor woman was, on hearing 
his opinion, he desired her to call upon him the following day, when he 
would consider her case more carefully. His clerk, who always slept in 
the same room with his lordship, was not a little surprised, about mid- 
night, to discover him rise from his bed fast asleep, light a candle which 
stood on his table, then draw in his chair, and commence writing very 
busily, as if he had been all the time wide awake. The clerk saw how he 
was employed, “ but never a word he spake,” and, when he had finished, 
saw him place what he had written in his private desk, then lock it, ex- 
tinguish the candle, and retire to bed. Next morning at breakfast, Sir 
George remarked that he had had a very strange dream about the poor 
widow’s affair, which, he could now remember, and he had no doubt of mak- 
ing out a clear case in her favour. His clerk rose from the table, requested 
the key of his desk, and brought therefrom a good many pages of 
manuscript, and as he handed them to Sir George, enquired “ Is that like 
your dream?” On looking over it for a few seconds, Sir George said, 
“Dear me, this is singular; this is my very dream!” He was no less 
surprised when his clerk informed him of the manner in which he had 
acted ; and sending for the widow, he told her what steps to adopt to 
frustrate the efforts of her oppressors. Acting on the counsel thus given, 
the poor widow was successful, and, with her young family. was allowed 
to remain in possession of her “ wee bit croftie” without molestation. 

Sir George principally resided in Edinburgh, and, previous to din- 
ing, invariably walked for half-an-hour, The place he selected for this 
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was Leith Walk, then almost a solitary place. One day, in taking his 
accustomed exercise, he was met by a venerable-looking, grey-headed 
gentleman, who accosted him and, without either introduction or apology, 
said—‘“ There is a very important case to come on in London fourteen days 
hence, at which your presence will be required. - It is a case of heirship 
to a very extensive estate in the neighbourhood of London, and a pre- 
tended claimant is doing his utmost to disinherit the real heir, on the 
ground of his inability to produce proper titles thereto. It is ne 

that you be there on the day mentioned ; and in one of the attics of the 
mansion-house on the estate, there is an old oak chest with two bottoms ; 
between these you will find the necessary titles, written on parchment,” 
Upon this he disappeared, leaving Sir Geotge quite bewildered: but 
the latter,resuming his walk, soon recovered his former equanimity, and 
thought nothing further of the matter. 

While taking his walk the second day, he was again met in the 
same place by the old gentleman, who earnestly urged him not to delay 
another day in repairing to London, and assured him that he would be 
handsomely compensated for his trouble ; but to this Sir George paid no 
great attention. The third day he was again met by the same hoary- 
headed individual, who energetically pleaded with him not to lose a day 
in setting out, otherwise the case would be lost. The singular deport- 
ment of the gentleman, and his anxiety that Sir George should be present 
at the discussion of the case, in which the old man seemed so 
deeply interested, induced him to consent to his importunities, and ac- 
cordingly he started the following morning on horseback, and arrived in 
London on the morning preceding that on which the case was to come on. 
A few hours saw him in front of the mansion-house described by the old 
man at Leith Walk, where he met two gentlemen engaged in earnest 
conversation—one of the claimants to the property, and a celebrated 
London barrister—to whom he immediately introduced himself as the 
principal law-officer of the crown for Scotland. The barrister, no doubt 
supposing that Sir George was come to take the bread out of his mouth, 
spoke to him somewhat surly and disrespectfully of his country ; to which 
the latter replied, “that lame and ignorant as his learned friend took 
the Scotch to be, yet in law, as well as in other respects, they would 
effect what would defy him, and all his London clique.” This 
able dialogue was put an end to by the other gentleman taking Sir George 
into the house. After sitting and conversing for some minutes, Sir George 
expressed a wish to be shown over the house. The drawing-room was 
hung all around with beautiful pictures and drawings, which Sir George 
greatly admired ; but there was one, however, which attracted his atten- 
tion ; and after examining it very minutely, he, with a surprised counten- 
ance, inquired of his conductor whose picture that was? and was 
told, “It is my great-great-grandfather’s.” “My goodness!” exclaimed Sir 
George, “the very man who spoke to me three times in Leith Walk, and 
at whose urgent request I came here!” Sir George, at his own request, 
was then conducted to the attics, in one of which there was a large mass 
of old papers, which they turned up without discovering anything to 
assist them in prosecuting the claim for the heirship. However, as’ they 
were about giving up their search in that attic, Sir George noticed an old 
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trunk lying in a corner, but was told that for many years it lay 
there as lumber, and contained nothing. The Leith Walk gentleman’s 
information recurring to Sir George’s memory, he went and gave the 
old moth-eaten trunk as hearty a kick as he could wish to have been 
felt by his “learned friend” the barrister. The kick sent the bottom out 
of the trunk, with a quantity of chaff, among which the original titles to 
the property were discovered. Next day Sir George entered the court 
just as the case was about to come on, and addressed the pretended 
claimant’s counsel with, “ Well, sir, what will I offer you to abandon this 
action?” ‘No sum, or any consideration whatever, would induce me to 
give it up,” was the answer. “ Well, sir,” said Sir George, at the same 
time drawing out his snuff-horn and taking a pinch, “I will not even 
hazard a pinch on it.” The case having been called, Sir Geonge, in 
reply to the pretended claimant’s counsel, in an eloquent speech, ad- 
dressed the bench, exposing most clearly the means adopted to deprive 
his client of his birthright, and concluded by producing the titles men- 
tioned, which all at once decided the case in favour of his client. The 
decision being announced, Sir George took the young heir’s arm, and, 
bowing to his “learned friend” the barrister, remarked, “ You see now 
what a Scotchman has done, and I must tell you that I wish a country- 
man anything but a London barrister.” Sir George immediately returned 
to Edinburgh, well paid for his trouble; but never again, in his 
favourite walk, encountered the old grey-headed gentleman. 
The following two stanzas refer to the Mackenzies of Kilcoy and their 

property :— 

Nuair a ghlaodhas paisdean tigh Chulchallaidh 

‘ Tha slige ar mortairean dol thairis !’ 

Thig bho Crdidh madadh ruadh 

Bhi’s ’measg an t-sluaigh mar mhadadh-alluidh. 

Re’ da-fhichead bliadhna a’s corr, 

*S gum bi na chdta iomadh mallachd ; 

°N sin tilgear e gu falamh brdnach 

Mar shean sguab air cil an doruis ; 

A’s bithidh an tuath mhor mar eunlaith sporsail, 

’S an tighearnan cho bochd ris na sporais. 

Tha beannachd ‘san onair bhoidhich, 

A’s mallachd an dortadh na fola. 


Nuair bhitheas caisteal ciar Chulchallaidh 
Na sheasaidh fuar, agus falamh, 

*S na cathagan ’s na rocuis 

Gu seolta sgiathail tharis, 

Gabhaidh duine graineal comhnuidh, 

Ri thaobh, mi-bheusal a’s salach, 

Nach gleidh guidhe stal-phosaidh, 

*S nach eisd ri cleireach no caraid, 

Ach bho chreag-a-chodh gu Sgire na Toiseachd 
Gum bi muisean air toir gach caileag ; 
A’s ochan ! ochan! s’ ma leon, 

Sluigidh am balgaire suas moran talamh ! 


Literally translated :— 


When the girls of Kilcoy house cry out 
‘The shell (cup) of our marderers is flowing over,’ 
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A fox from Croy will come 

Who will be like a wolf among the people 
During forty years and more, 

And in his coat shall be many curses ; 

He shall then be thrown empty and sorrowful, 
Like an old besom behind the door ; 

The large farmers will be like sportful birds, 
And the lairds as poor as the sparrows. 
There's a blessing in handsome honesty, 

And curses in the shedding of blood. 


When the stern Castle of Kilcoy 

Shall stand cold and empty, 

And the jackdaws and the rooks 

Are artfully flying past it, 

A loathsome man shall then dwell 

Beside it, indecent and filthy, 

Who will not keep the vow of the marriage coif, 
Listen neither to cleric nor friend; 

But from Creag-a-chow to Ferrintosh 

The dirty fellow will be after every girl. 
Ochan ! Ochan !! woe’s me, 

The cunning dog will swallow up mach land, 


The history of the Kilcoy family has been an unfortunate one in late. 


years, and the second and last lines of the first stanza clearly refer to a 
well-known tragic incident in the recent history of this once highly-fa- 
voured and popular Highland family. Who the fox from Uroy is, we are 
at present unable to suggest ; but taking the two stanzas as they stand, 
it would be difficult to describe the position of the family and the state of 
the castle, with our present knowledge of their history, and in their pre- 
sent position, more faithfully than Coinneach Odhar has done more than 
two centuries ago. What a true picture of the respective positions of the 
great farmers and the lairds of the present day! And what a contrast 
between their relative positions now and at the time when the Seer pre- 
dicted the change ! 


In the appendix to the Life of the late Dr Norman Macleod, recently 
written by his brother, the Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., and published 
by Daldy, Isbister, & Co., London, are given a series of autobiographical 
reminiscences, which the famous Rev. Norman Macleod, the Doctor's 
father, dictated in his old age to one of his daughters. On one occasion 
(in the summer of 1799) he visited Dunvegan Castle, the stronghold of the 
Macleods, in the Isle of Skye. Those of the prophecies already given in 
verse are, we have no doubt, fragments of the long rhythmical produc- 
tions of Coinneach Odhar Fiosaiche’s prophecies regarding almost all our 
Highland families, and of which the prophecy referred to by “old” 
Norman in these reminiscences is as follows :— 

“ One circumstance took place at the Castle (Dunvegan) on this ocea- 
sion which I think worth recording, especially as I am the only person 
now living who can attest the truth of it. There had been a traditionary 
prophecy, couched in Gaelic verse, regarding the family of Macleod, which, 
on this occasion, received a most extraordinary fulfilment. This prophecy 
I have heard repeated by several persons, and most deeply do I regret 
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that I did not take a copy of it when I could have got it. The worthy 
Mr Campbell of Knock, in Mull, had a very beautiful version of it, as 
also had my father, and so, I think, had likewise Dr Campbell of Killin- 
ver. Such prophecies were current regarding almost all old families in 
the Highlands; the Argyll family were of the number; and there is a 
prophecy regarding the Breadalbane family as yet unfulfilled which I hope 
may remain so. The present Marquis of Breadalbane is fully aware of it, 
as are many of the connections of the family. Of the Macleod family, it 
was prophesied at least a hundred years prior to the circumstance which I 
am about to relate. 

“Tn the prophecy to which I allude, it was foretold that when Nor- 
man, the Third Norman (‘Tormad nan ’tri Tormaid’), the son of the 
hard-boned English lady (‘Mac na mnatha caoile cruaidh Shassunaich’) 
would perish by an accidental death ; that when the ‘ Maidens’ of Mac- 
leod (certain well-known rocks on the coast of Macleod’s country) became 
the property of a Campbell ; when a fox had young ones in one of the 
turrets of the Castle, and particularly when the Fairy enchanted banner 
should be for the last time exhibited, then the glory of the Macleod family 
should depart—a great part of the estate should be sold to others ; so that 
a small ‘ curragh,’ a boat, would carry all gentlemen of the name of Mae- 
leod across Loch Dunvegan ; but that in times far distant another John 
Breac should arise, who should redeem those estates, and raise the powers 
and honour of the house to a higher pitch than ever. Such in general 
terms was the prophecy. And now as to the curious coincidence of its 
fulfilment. 

“There was, at that time, at Dunvegan, an English smith, with whom 
I became a favourite, and who told me, in solemn secrecy, that the iron 
chest which contained the ‘ fairy flag’ was to be forced open next morn- 
ing ; that he had arranged with Mr Hector Macdonald Buchanan to be 
there with his tools for that purpose. 

“T was most anxious to be present, and I asked permission to that 
effect of Mr Buchanan (Macleod’s man of business), who granted me leave 
on condition that I should not inform anyone of the name of Macleod 
that such was intended, and should keep it a profound secret from the 
chief. This I promised and most faithfully acted on. Next morning we 
proceeded to the chamber in the East Turret, where was the iron chest 
that contained the famous flag, about which there is an interesting tradi- 
tion. 

“With great violence the smith tore open the lid of this iron chest ; 
but in doing so, a key was found under part of the covering, which would 
have opened the chest, had it been found in time. There was an inner 
case, in which was found the flag, enclosed in a wooden box of strongly- 
scented wood. The flag consisted of a square piece of very rich silk, with 
crosses wrought with gold thread, and several elf-spots stitched with great 
care on different parts of it. 

“On this occasion, the melancholy news of the death of the young 
and promising heir of Macleod reached the Castle. ‘Norman, the third 
Norman,’ was a lieutenant of H.M.S., the ‘Queen Charlotte, which was 
blown up at sea, and he and the rest perished. At the same time, the 
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rocks called ‘Macleod’s Maidens’ were sold, in the course of that very 
week, to Angus Campbell of Ensay, and they are still in possession of his 
grandson. A fox in possession of a Lieutenant Maclean, residing in the 
West Turret of the Castle, had young ones, which I handled, and thus all 
that was said in the prophecy alluded to was so far fulfilled, although I 
am glad the family of my chief still enjoy their ancestral possessions, and 
the worst part of the prophecy accordingly remains unverified. I merely 
state the facts of the case as they occurred, without expressing any opinion 


whatever as to the nature of these traditionary legends with which they’ 


were connected.” 


The Estates are still, nominally at least, in possession of the ancient 
family of Macleod, and the present chief is rapidly improving the pro- 
spects of his house. The probabilities are therefore at present against our 
prophet. The hold of the Macleods on their estates is getting stronger 
instead of weaker, and the John Breac who is to be the future deliverer 
has not only not yet appeared, but the undesirable position of affairs re- 
quiring his services is yet, we hope, in the distant future. 


The Seer said that “when the big-thumbed Sheriff-officer and the 
blind (man) of the twenty-four fingers shall be together in Barra, Mac- 
neil of Barra may be making ready for the flitting.” (Nuair a bhitheas 
maor nan ordagan mora agus dall nan ceithir-meoraibh-fichead comhla 
ann am Barraidh, faodaidh MacNeill Bharraidh ’bhi deanamh deiseil na 
h-imirich). This prediction, which was known in Barra for generations, 
has been most literally fulfilled. On one occasion “the blind of the twenty- 
four fingers,” so called from having six fingers on each hand, and six toes 
on each foot, left Benbecula on a tour, to collect almsin South Uist. Be- 
ing pretty successful there, he decided upon visiting Barra before return- 
inghome. On arriving at the Ferry—the isthmus which separates South 
Uist from Barra,—he met Maor nan Ordagan mora, and they crossed the 
kyle in the same boat. It was afterwards found that the “ officer” was 
actually on his way to serve a summons of ejectment on the laird of Barra; 
and poor Macneil not only had to make ready for, but had indeed to 
make the flitting. The man who had acted as guide to the blind on 
the occasion is, we are informed, still living and in excellent health, al- 
though considerably over eighty years of age. 


Coinneach also prophesied remarkable things regarding the Mackenzies 
of Fairburn and Fairburn Tower. He predicted that the day would come 


when they would lose their entire possessions, and when that branch of 


the clan would almost disappear to a man from the face of the earth ; after 
which a cow would give birth to a calf in the top of Fairburn Tower. 
The first part of this prophecy has only too literally come to pass; and 
within the memory of hundreds now living, and who knew Coinneach’s 
prophecy years before it was fulfilled ; the latter part—that referring to 
the cow calving in the uppermost chamber—has also been effectually rea- 
lized. We are personally acquainted with people whose veracity is be- 
yond question, who knew the prophecy, and who actually took the trou- 
ble at the time to go all the way from Inverness to see the cow-mother 


and her offspring in the Tower, before they were removed thence. Mr. 


Maclennan supplies the following version:—Coinneach said, addressing a 
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large concourse of people—“ Strange as it may appear to all those who 
hear me this day, yet what I am about to tell you is true and will come 
to pass at the appointed time. The day will.come when a cow will give 
birth to a calf in the highest chamber (seomar uachdarach) of Fairburn 
Castle. ©The child now unborn will see it.” At the time the Seer saw 
this vision, the Castle of Fairburn was in the possession of, and occupied 
by, a very rich and powerful chieftain, to whom homage was paid by 
many of the neighbouring lairds. Its halls rung loud with the sounds 
of music and of mirth, and happiness reigned within its portals, On its 
winding stone stairs trod and passed carelessly to and fro pages and 
liveried servants with their silvery wigs and golden trimmings. Nothing 
in the world was more unlikely to happen, to all appearance, than what 
the Seer predicted. Coinneach was universally ridiculed for having 
given utterance to what was apparently so nonsensical, but this abuse and 
effrontery ths Seer bore with the patient self-satisfied air of one who was 
fully convinced of the truth of what he uttered. 


Years paseed by, but no signs of the fulfilment of the wonderful pro- 
phecy. The Seer, the Laird of Fairburn, and the whole of that genera- 
tion, were gathered to their fathers, and still no signs of the faidh- 
eadaireachd being fulfilled. The Laird of Fairburn’s immediate successors 
also followed their predecessors, and the Seer, to all appearance, was about 
to lose his reputation as a prophet; for the tower was latterly left unin- 
habited, and it soon fell into a dilapidated state of repair—its doors de- 
cayed and fell away, one by one, from their hinges, until at last there was 
no door on the main stair from the floor to the roof. Some years after, and 
not so very long ago, the Fairburn tenant-farmer stored away some straw 
in the uppermost chamber of the tower; in the process some of the 
straw dropped, and was left strewn on the staircase. One of his cows on a 
certain day chanced to find her way to the main door of the tower, and find- 
ing it open, began to pick up the straw scattered along the stair. The 
animal proceeded thus, till she had actually arrived at the uppermost 
chamber, whence, being heavy in calf, she was unable to descend. 
She was consequently left in the tower until she gave birth to a fine heal- 
thy calf, after which she and her progeny were brought down; and 
Coinneach Odhar’s prophecy was thus fulfilled, to the very letter. 


(To be Continued.) 





GAELIC SONGS, WITH MUSIC.—We are glad to inform our 
readers that we have made arrangements with a gentleman well qualified 
for the task, and who is already well known in the Celtic literary world, 
which will enable us to give a Gaelic song, with music in the Tonic sol-fa 
system, in future numbers of the Celtic Magazine, and commencing with 
this issue. Our own opinion is that we could not well have started 
better than with that beautiful, popular, and well-known song, Mairi 
Laghach, set to the air to which it was originally, and continues to be, 
sung in the district—Lochbruom—where the song and the music were 
composed, P 
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THE CLEARING OF THE GLENS. 
By Principat SHarrp, St ANDRews UNIVERSITY. 


(oe 
CANTO THIRD. 
“ON THE TRACK OF THE PRINCE.” 
I 


Down to Loch Nevish went the day, 
And all that night young Angus lay 
’Tween dream and waking,—heart on fire 
With inextinguishable desire 

To trace each step the Prince had gone 
From Morar to Glengarry,—on, 

O’er rifted peak, and cove profound, 
Exploring every inch of ground, 

Until he reached the famed ravine 
Through which he passed the guards between; 
For every spot the Prince had trode 

To him with sacred radiance glowed. 


IT. 


When the first streaks of morning broke 
Above Glengarry mountains, woke 

Young Angus from his heather bed, 

Stole through the bothy door, and said 

No word to any of the way 

Him listed take that summer day. 

Up by the Ault-a-bhealaich burn 

Lightly he went, and at the turn 

Of waters, plunged down Corrie-na-Gaul,— 
That dark cavernous cauldron-bowl, 

O’er canopied, morn and eve, with mist,— 
Therein he sought the cave he wist 

His father pointed out yestreen 

Where he evewhile with the Prince had been. 
Thence down the corrie-burn he bore, 

And up on precipiced Scour-a-vhor 

Sought where they refuged. Then in haste 
He hurried o’er the low wide waste 

The Lon, o’er which the wanderers ran 

That night, when their last march began 

To pass the sentries ; then he hied 

Up Druimahoshi’s rugged side ; 

But on his spirit solemn awe 

Fell when, the summit won, he saw 

To westward Knoydart peaks up-crowd, 
Scarred, jagg’d, black-corried—some in cloud, 
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Some by slant sunbursts glory-kissed,— 
Beyond—through fleeces broad of mist 

Like splintered spears weird peaks of Skye, 
And many an isle he could not name, 
That looming into vision came 

From ocean’s outer mystery. 


III. 
Long Angus stood and gazed, and when, 
Downward, he searched the farther glen, 
‘Lhe westering sun toward ocean bending 
From the hill edge slant rays was sending 
Backward o’er gnarled Scour-a-chlive, 
And greener flanks of Leach-na-fern. 
Well Angus knew the Prince had passed 
The guards up there, and keenly cast 
His eyes all over them to discern 
Some crevice in their mountain wall 
Up which the wanderer’s feet could crawl. 


IV. 


Three burns there are, as I have seen, 
Poured from that hill-side—one between 
Scour-a-chlive and Leach-na-fern, 

Called of the people the March burn, 
Because its channel doth divide 

Rough Knoydart from Glengarry side : 
And one, Ault-Scouapich, that doth leap,— 
The Besom burn—down the middle steep ; 

Westmost of all a stream that drains 
The severed peaks of Scour-a-chlive, 

Called from old time the Burn of brains, 
Through the rough hill-flank down doth drive 
A deep indented furrow, till, 

The level reached, within a still 

Small meadowy spot, that greenly gleams 
Amid the waste, made glad with streams, 
That hill-burn, loop on Joop, entwined 
Goes wandering gently down, to find 

The great Glen-river. Of these three 
Which might the very channel be 

By which the Prince passed upward, no 
Foot-print or sign remaius to show. 

So to himself young Angus said, 

As o’er and o’er with eager ken 
From left to right his eyes surveyed 

The northern steep that walls the glen. 


Vv. 


Wearied and baffled with the quest 
All day pursued in vain, 
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His eyes went wandering east and west 

To corrie and scaur, in blank unrest, 
Again and yet again. 

O’er earth our mightest movements pass, 
And leave no deeper impress than 

Cloud-shadows on the mountain grass, 
So fleeting and so frail is man. 

The Princely feet that mountain wall 

Passed over, but have left no scrawl ; 

This desert saw what here befell 

But hath no voice or sign to tell, 

And the rocks keep their secret well. 

As thoughts like these athwart him swept 

Fain had he sat him down and wept. 


VI. 


But day was westering, and the cloud 
Down on the glooming summits bowed 
Brought o’er his heart a sudden fear 
Of night in that lone place austere. 
Then he arose in haste, and clomb 

The steep in panting hope to win 
On the other side some human home, 

Or even some cave to shelter in. 
Soon as he crossed the highest cope, 
He saw, cleaving the northern slope, 
A birchen corrie with its burn 
Now bare, now hidden. “Thou my turn 
Wilt serve,” he cried ; “with thee for guide, 
I'll go where’er thy waters glide.” 
Soon as his eager footstep trode 
Beside it, on the grassy sod, 
The pleasant murmur in his ear 
Was like a voice of human cheer, 
And seemed to lift away the load 
That all day long had overawed 
And weighed his spirit down with stress 
Of too prevailing loneliness : 
Lightly he trode down Corriebeigh, 
The burn companion of his way, 
Now by the greensward winding, gliding, 
Now in the birchen coppice hiding, 
Then plunging forward and chafing far 
Underneath some crumbling scaur, 
Anon in daylight re-appearing 
To greet him with a sound of cheering, 
Till it reached far down in a glimmering pass 
A little lochan, marged with grass : 
He watched the small burn steal therein 
And rest for its wandering water win, 
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And the thought arose within his breast, 
“ Haply I too may here find rest,” 


VIL. 


Then turning round, small space aloof, 
Under a bield of the birchen wood, 
He saw a bothy of wicker woof 
With bracken and heather for its roof, 
Like lair of wild beast, rough and rude, 
A moment’s space, he paused before 
The opening dark that seemed a door, 
And gazed around,—indistinct and dim 
The black crags vague in vapour swim : 
Naught clear in all the glimmering pass 
But the lochan gleam with its marge of grass, 
And the flash of the great white waterfall 
Down thundering from the northern wall, 
And filling with o’eraweing roar 
The solemn pass furevermore, . 
No time to look or listen long, 
Ere forth there stept from the bothy door 
An old man, tall, erect, and strong— 
Threescore years he had seen or more,— 
Survivor of the Forty-five, 
One of the old Glengarry clan, 
Who wont not from his lair to drive 
Any wandering man ; 
He kindly welcomed Angus in, 
Unquestioning of his home or kin. 


VI. 


But when the lad, with bashful face, 
Told how he came to that lone place, 
That he had wandered since break of day 
From the shealings of Glen Desseray, 
One of Lochiel’s own people— son . 
Ut veteran Ewan Cameron— 
At hearing of that well-known name 
Murdoch Macdonnell’s cheek like flame 
Brightened, and in his hand he took 
The lad’s, and to.the ingle-nook 
Of the bothy led him, saying aloud, 
“Son of my battle friend, how proud 
Am I to bid thee welcome here; 
For him thy Sire, true man sincere. 
Years have gone by, since we two met, 
Like me, he must be touched with eld, 
But till the Gael their Prince forget 
In honour will his name be held,” 
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IX 


Upon the settle seated, o’er 

That ancient tale they went once more, 

And Murdoch told the very place— 

The burn that grooves the southern face 

Of Leach-na-fern—where Angus led 

The Prince across the watershed, 

Thence through the sentinels crept their way, 

Down the clefts of this same Corriebeigh. 

Anon his board the old man piled 

With the best increase of the wild— 

Red-spotted trout, fresh from the stream, 
Hill-berries, stored in autumn hours, 

And goat-milk cheese, and yellow cream 
Rich with the juice of mountain flowers : 

And oatmeal cake and barley scone,— 
Sweet viands for a hungry guest 

To break his day-long fast upon, 

Before he sought his couch of rest. 

That couch old Murdoch’s hands had spread 
With the fresh crop of heather green 
Turned upward—never prince, I ween, 

On easier pillow laid his head. 

Though soft the bed, and the rough way 

Had wearied him, yet Angus lay 

Far into night, through the still gloom 

Listening the sleepless cataract boom, 

In busy thought back-wandering through 

The lonely places, strange and new, 

That day had to his sight revealed, 

Ere slumber soft his eyelids sealed. 





CANTO FOURTH. 
a, 
THE HOME BY LOCHOURN. 
I. 

Early young Angus rose to meet 
The morning. Glimmering at his feet ; 
There lay the lochan, clear as glass, 
The margin green with reeds and grass, 
Within the lap of the awesome pass, 
That from Glengarry’s westmost bourne 
Breaks headlong down on lone Lochourn. 
Over the shoulder of the world 
The sun looked, and the pale mists curled 
On black crag-faces, smit to gold, 
And rose and lingered, crept and rolled 
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Up the ravines and splintered heights, 
All beautiful with the dawning lights. 
A pleasant morn it was of June, 
The time of year that must awakes 
The mountain melodists to tune 
Their sweetest songs from heaths and brakes ; 
The mavis’ voice rang from the copse, 
Upon his knoll the blackcock crowed, 
And upward toward the bare hill-tops 
The cuckoo shouted loud. 
Across the deep gorge, under all 
Kept sounding on that torrent fall. 
That thundering down with sleepless wave 
We Gael call Essan-corrie-Graive, 


I. 


Soon as the early meal was o’er, 
Murdoch looked from the bothy door, 
And said, “I go to Lochourn’s lone side, 
Where my bairns in our winter home delay ; 
Wilt thither go with me, and bide 
Beneath my roof one other day ? 
To-morrow, my Ronald, shall be thy guide 
Over the hills to Glen Desseray.” 
Westward they went with morning joy, 
That old man and light-hearted boy : 
Ah! beautiful the mountain road 
As ever foot of mortal trode, 
Winding west through the cloven defile 
Of crags fantastic, pile on pile, 
Towering rock, huge boulder stone, 
Heather-crowned and lichen-grown, 
And crumpled mountain walls, ravined 
With birchen-corries, sunlight-sheened, 
Where the torrent plunged and flashed in spray 
Down to the little lochans that lay 
Gleaming in the lap of the Pass 
Fringed with reeds, and marged with grass. 
As they the early day beguile 
Sauntering through the long defile, 
Upon young Angus’ wondering sense 
With new-born beauty, power intense, 
Of craig and scaur of copse and dell 
And far-off peaks the vision fell ; 
All seemed endued, he knew not how, 
With glory never seen till now. 


Il. 


At length old Murdoch silence broke, 
And Angus from his dream awoke,— 
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“Ye see that slack on the water shed 
That was the way your Father led 

Our noble Prince the sentinels through ; 
Then down by this same Corrie-hoo 

They came, and crossed our path just here, 
And round the end of yon small mere, 
Up through that hazel wood they went, 
Over yon rocky sheer ascent, 

And reached, as the last star grew pale, 
The Cave of Corrie-scorridale ; 

And there—I’ve heard your Father tell— 
He bade-the Prince.a long farewell.” 


IV. 


Then round a rock a sudden turn 

Showed far below deep-walled Lochourn— 

Blue inlet from the distant seas 
Piercing far up mountain world ; 

In the calm noon no breath or breeze 
Along the azure waters curled. 

At sight thereof their sense was smote 

With fresh sea-savour ; though remote 

From the main ocean many a mile 

Inflooded past cape, creek, and kyle, 

The sea-loch flanked by precipice walls, 

With ever-lessening murmur crawls, 

Till ‘neath the Pass he lies subdued 

By the o’er-aweing solitude ; 

Some vigour still he doth retain, 

Some freshness of the parent main. 





V. 


So have I seen it: many a day 

Is gone since last I passed that way, 
Yet still in memory lives impressed 
The image of its aweful rest. 

The winds there wont to work their will 
That day were quiet—all was still, 

Save that one headlong cataract hoar 
From steep Glenelg’s opposing shore 
Sent o’er the loch a lulling sound, 

That made the hush but more profound. 
There in clear mirror imaged lay, 

The lichened cliffs tall, silver-grey, 
Their ledges interlaced with green ; 

The cataract of white-sheeted spray 
Down flashing through the dark ravine, 
The birches clambering up midway 
The sea-marge and hill-tops between ; 
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Each herb, each floweret, tiny-leaved, 
Into that lucid depth received, 

Therein repeated, hue and line, 

With more than their own beauty shine, 
Embedded in a nether sky, 

More fairy-fleeced than that on high : 

A scene it seemed of beauty and peace, 
So deep it could not change or cease. 


VI. 


Through such a scene, on such a day, 

They wandered down that lovely noon, 
Now neath high headlands making way 

Among huge blocks at random strewn ; 
Now round some gentle bay they wind, 
Green nook, with golden shingle lined, 
Whether the weary fisher oars 
His boat for mooring; then by doors 
They went, of kindly crofter-folk, 
Whence many a gladsome greeting broke ; 
And Murdoch told them, now was time 
To the high shealings they should climb ; 
Himself there with his goats had been 
And seen the pastures growing green. 
To-morrow he and his would drive 

Their ponies and sheep, and bonny kine, 
Up to the back of Scour-a-chlaive, 

Where the springs ran clear and the grass was fine: 
And there the clansmen would forgather 
All in the pleasant bright June weather ; 
So he warned the Lochside, toun by toun, 
To make them for the shealings boune. 


VIL. 


The day had westered far, and on 
The yellow pines the sunset shone, 
Streamed back from Lurvein, kindling them 
To redder lustre, branch and stem, 
Ere they reached the pine-tree on the crown 
Sole-standing of the promontory, 
Whence they beheld far-gazing down 
The loch inlaid with sunset glory. 
Long time beside that sole pine-tree 
They stood and gazed in ecstasy, 
For the face of heaven was all a-glow 
With molten splendour backward streamed 
From the sunken sun, and the loch below, 
Flushed with an answering glory, gleamed. 
Each purple cloud aloft that burned 
In the depth below was back returned. 
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There headlands, each o’er-lapping each, 

Projecting down the long loch’s reach, 

With point of rock and plume of pine, 

All glorious in the sunset shine : 

And far down on the verge of sight 
Rock-islets interlacing lie, 

That lapt in floor of molten light 
Seemed natives less of earth than sky. 

From height of heaven to ocean bed 

One living splendour penetrated, 

And made that moment seem to be 

Bridal of earth and sky and sea, 


VII. 


As died away the wondrous glow, 
They wandered down to a home below ; 
A little home, where the mountain burn, 
Thrown from the pine-crags, touched the shore : 
There waiting for their Sire’s return 
His family meet him at the door ; 
“His own wife, Marion, hail and leal, 
Just risen from her humming wheel, 
Their eldest—Donald,—nearing now 
The verge of manhood, hunter keen ; 
And Ronald, with the open brow 
And bright eye-glance of blithe sixteen. 
And his one daughter, loved so well, 
The dark-haired, blue-eyed Muriel. 
These all were waiting, fain to know 
How soon they might to the shealing go ; 
And while much-wondering whence the boy, 
To whom their Sire had been convoy, 
They made him welcome with their best 
Beneath their root that night to rest. 
There in that beantiful retreat 
Companions young and converse sweet 
Woke Angus to another mood 
Than he had nursed in solitude. 
No more by cave and mountain-slack 
He dreamed o’er the lorn Prince’s track ; 
Those weary wanderings all forgot 
Were changed for fields of happier thought, 
And fairer visions, fresh with dew 
Of a dream-land not old but new. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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THE HIGHLAND CEILIDH. 
By Axastair Oa, 


—-9—— 
[ContinvEp.] 


Tue following is a literal translation of the Gaelic account in the last 
instalment of the Ceilidh of 


HOW THE MACKENZIES OBTAINED POSSESSION OF GAIRLOOH. 


There was a laird of the Mackenzies, once upon a time, who married a 
daughter of the Earl of Ross, and she had only one eye, and whatever 
came between Laird Mackenzie and the Earl of Ross and his daughter, he 
(Mackenzie) sent her home to himself (Earl of Ross), and he put her on 
the back of a one-eyed horse, and he sent a one-eyed lad (gille) with her, 
and a one-eyed dog along with them. The Earl of Ross took so much 
offence that he determined to come and destroy the Clan Mackenzie. 

The affairs of the family were at this time a turn dis-arranged. It 
was Kenneth, son of the wife who was sent home, who was the rightful 
heir in the opinion of some, but there was not in him but a man who was 
not altogether wise. He was not long when he commenced to war with 
the king, and the king got hold of him and put him to death. He left 
no children, and his brother, a very young lad got the estate. Hector 
Roy (Red), his uncle, was an uncommonly brave man, and when the Earl 
of Ross came to take out revenge for sending home his daughter in such 
a disgraceful manner, it was in Hector Roy that the whole of the Clan 
Mackenzie placed their confidence as their chief. 

The Earl of Ross brought with him seven hundred men to fight with 
Hector Roy, and to destroy all he had. When Hector Roy heard this, 
he gathered his own men, but he could only raise seven score—a score 
against every hundred the Earl had. 

They met each other, they went in order, and the fight commenced ; 
and there was a man there, by name big Rory Maclennan, who was called 
“ Suarachan,” as a nickname, and he went to see the battle. The matter 
was getting hot for Hector Roy ; he came where “ Suarachan” was, and 
said to him “ Is this how it is Rory, and I in hard distress, and you not 
helping me.” “ What shall I get?” said Rory. “ You will get one 
man’s share,” said Hector Roy. ory arose, and with his own great 
sword he killed a man and sat on his corpse. 

Hector Roy came his way the second time, and he said to him, “ Is this 
how it is again Rory, and I in sore distress?” ‘“ What shall I get?” 
said “ Suarachan” again. ‘“ You will get two men’s share,” said Hector 
Roy. Rory arose, and with his own great sword he killed another man, 
and he sat on his body. 

Hector Roy came the third time, and he said to him, “Is this how it 
is again Rory, and I in real sore distress?” ‘ You only promised me two 
men’s share,” said “‘Suarachan,” “and I killed two.” “I would not be 
reckoning with you,” said Hector Roy. “ Suarachan” arose with his 
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great sword unsheathed, crying at the height of his voice, “The man that 
would not reckon with me, I would not be reckoning with him.”* He 
commenced on the enemy, and in a short time put them to flight, and 
in their hurry they came to the side of the river, and met a woman, of 
whom they asked “ where was the ford on the river, on which they might 
cross?” ‘Oh! beloved one,” said the woman, “the river is all one ford 
together—though it is black, it is not deep.” The flight came so close 
upon them, that they were going out on the river wherever it met them, 
They were carried away by the stream in their hundreds, and there were 
many bushes alongside of it, on which they were laying hold. “ Suar- 
achan” was seeing this, and every one whom he saw laying hold of a 
bush, he was running to him, cutting the bush, and saying, “as I was 
allowing you so much all day, I will let you have that also.” The Earl 
of Ross lost the day, and it was won by Hector Roy. 


When the peace came, Hector Roy and his men sat down to take 
food, but they only had one bannock for each man, and they had none 
for “ Suarachan”; but every man gave him a mouthful, and in that way 
he got the largest share—seven score mouthfuls. 

Now, when the Earl of Ross.saw that he could not revenge himself 
upon Hector Roy, he went to the King and got head-money put on 
Hector Roy for his capture. Hector was obliged to take flight; but 
twelve men followed him, and where he would be to-day, he would not 
be to-morrow. It was the law at that time, if one on whom head money 
was, kept himself safe for seven years, that he would be free from (further) 
pursuit. 

At this time there was no superior on Caithness but the King him- 
self, and it was MacCailean of Argyle, a relative of Hector Roy’s, on his 
mother’s side, that the King was sending to lift the rents ; and Hector 
Roy found out that the Caithness men agreed among themselves to kill 
the Clan MacCailean (the Campbells) the next time they came to lift the 
rents. When Hector Roy found out that this was the intention of the 
Caithness men, he took Caithness on him with his twelve men. 

He was in the hills of Caithness, and MacCailean came with his 
guards ; they raised their tents to themselves, and they put past the night 
there. They got up in the morning, MacCailean looked on, and the 
Caithness men were gathering above him. He came in among his men, 
and said unto them, “If you will not cut through the Caithness men, 
they will put us out on the sea ; but I am seeing a big man above them, 
and twelve men with him, and he is putting more fear on me than the 
Caithness men altogether.” 





* We think ‘‘ Suarachan” and Hector Roy are Sir Walter Scott’s originals for the 
Smith and the Chief in the “Fair Maid of Perth.” When in the West Highlands, 
Scott most likely would have heard the story. He informs us in a note that his 
** Lament for the Last of the Seaforths” is an imitation of a boat song he heard in Kin- 
tail. The following looks very much like another imitation :—‘‘ After killing his man, 
his powerful recruit (Smith) removed at a distance from the ranks, and showed little 
disposition to join them. ‘ What ails thee man?’ said the Chief, ‘can so strong a 
have a mean and cowardly spirit? Come and make part in the combat.’ ‘You as go 
as called me hireling just now,’ replied H ; ‘If I am such’ (pointing to the head- 
less corpse) ‘I have done enough for my day’s wage.’ ‘He that serves me without 
counting his hours,’ replied the Chief, ‘I reward him without reckoning = 
‘ Then,’ said the Smith, ‘I fight as a volunteer, and in the post which best likes me,’” 
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MacCailean and his men went under their arms, and they went away 
to cut through them. When the combat commenced, down comes Hector 
Roy and his twelve men; they commenced on the Caithness men ; it 
was only a few of them that escaped; peace came, and Hector Roy and 
MacCailean went to speak to each other. Hector told MacCailean the 
state he was in. “ What,’ said MacCailean, “can I, and what do you 
wish me to, do for you?” “Its yourself that knows best,” said Hector 
Roy. “You will go to Edinburgh on such a day ; I will meet you there, 
and I will see what I can do for you,” said MacCailean. 


On the appointed day Hector Roy went away to Edinburgh ; Mac- 
Cailean met him there, and he settled with him that the King and he 
would be in such and such a place on such and such a day ; he (Hector 
Roy) to pass by, and when he would see MacCailean and the King to- 
gether, to come where they were, to go on his knee before the King, and 
MacCailean said to him that “the King would lay hold of him by the 
hand to raise him up, and,” says he, “ remember that his hand shall know 
that he laid hold of you.” 

Before this (happened) MacCailean and the King were talking together 
about Hector Roy, and the King said that he was “a wild, brave man, 
who it was impossible for them to lay hold of.” 

“Tf you will grant my request, King,” said MacCailean, “I will give 
him to you by the hand.” The King promised that to him. 

When the day set ayiart arrived, Hector Roy went away past the place 
where the King and MacCailean were taking a blow of the morning 
wind. He made straight for them, and went on his knee before the King. 
The King laid hold of his hand to raise him up. Hector tightened the 
King’s hand ; he got up and went away, and when he went, the King 
showed his hand to MacCailean, and the blood rushing out at the points 
of his fingers. 

“Why did you not keep him?” said MacCailean. 

“There was not a man in the kingdom who would keep yon man,” 
said the King. 

“ Well then, yon’s Hector Roy for you, and I must now get my re- 
quest,” said MacCailean. 

“ You'll get that, you earned it ; what is it?” said the King. 


“That Hector Roy get his peace,” said MacCailean, and Hector Roy 
got his peace. 

The King took such a liking to Hector Roy’s strength and bravery, 
that he was very anxious to have him as one of his own body-guard. 
Hector, however, excused himself, now that he had secured his peace, 
that he had many matters to put in order at home, but he promised to 
come now and then out to Edinburgh to visit the King. 

Hector, as he promised, was going to see the King. A sister of 
Hector Roy’s—daughter of the laird of Brahan—was married to Black 
John, son of Rory, the Macleod, who was in Gairloch, residing in thé old 
castle in the Din, at the south end of the Big Sand.* Some alteration 





* The foundation of this ancient fortress can be clearly traced to this day, 
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had (at this time) to be made on the title deeds of the estate. Ono of 
the times when Hector Roy was going out to Edinburgh to see the King, 
Iain Dubh gave him the titles to get them altered, and Hector Roy in- 
curred some expenses with the (alteration of) titles. 

A daughter of The Chisholm was Hector Roy’s lawful wife, and he 
had a son by her called John. He was brought up in Strathglass, in The 
Chisholm’s house, and for that reason he was called “ Iain Glasach’ 
(Strathglass John). He died in Eilean Donnan Castle, in Kintail, and 
the people of Kintail sent his corpse to the people of Strathglass, and 
they buried him in the large Church of Beauly.* He left one son, whose 
name was John, who was called in the locality John Roy, son of John 
Glasach. This young man was brought up with a Macdonald, who was 
forester in the Glas-letter of Kintail, and who was called Iain Liath (grey- 
haired John). And it is said that John Roy’s mother (Lain Glasach’s 
widow) married the Laird of Mackay. 

John Roy grew up a big, brave youth, and when he came to the age 
of manhood he went to Mackay’s country to see his mother. On arriving 
at Mackay’s house he did not make known who he was, nor did his 
mother. It was a custom in those days not to ask any stranger, who 
chose to stay in a gentleman’s house, who he was or where he came from, 
till he was a year and a day in the house. Mackay had two rare dogs, 
one of which was called ‘“Cu-dubh” (Black dog), and the other “ Faolag” 
(Gull), and John Roy was in the habit of going to the hills with them to 
hunt. He would be giving the food he was taking to the hills for him- 
self to the dogs. Thus the dogs became so fond of him that they would 
follow no one but himself. It was in the nether-end—the servants’ end 
—of the house that he slept and took bis food. 


The year was drawing to its close, and on a day of the days Mackay 
said to his wife that he suspected that he (John Roy) was a gentleman's 
son, and on his saying this to her, her eyes dropped (tears) as a shower. 
Mackay noticed her: “ Is this how it is,” said he, gently reproving her, 
“he would not be with my servants if I had known as you had, that he 
was Iain Glasach’s only son.” He then ordered him to his own table, and 
he was with themselves all the time he remained in the house ; but at last 
Mackay said, “‘ What do you desire me to do for you?” “Oh nothing,” 
said John Roy, “ but that you should give me the twelve which I shall 
choose myself out from among your men, and ‘ Cu-dubh’ and ‘Faolag.’” 


He got those, and certainly they were not craven or faint-hearted, and 
for Iain Liath, in the Glas-letter, he started. They took with them an 
anker of whisky, and they (soon) arrived at the Glas-letter. Jain Liath 
was at the Shealing, and John Roy would not allow those who were with 
him to go in sight of Jain Liath’s hut. He went by himself, and seeing 
a creel out at the door of the hut he sat upon it. Jain Liath’s old wife 
was after rising, and she was spinning on the distaff. She looked, and 
looked, on the man that was outside. At last she called out to Jain 
Liath, who was lying down, “My man, there is a man out yonder at the 
door of the hut, sitting on a creel, and I never saw two knees in my life 





* Has this connection with the fact that the Priory of Beauly is the family 
burying-place of the lairds of Gairloch to this day ?—[Ep, OM] ’ 
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more like John Roy’s two knees than his knees.” When Jain Liath 
heard her, he got up, in his shirt, and made for the door. “Is it you- 
that’s there, John?” said he. “Oh! itis.” “Have you anything but 
yourself?” “Oh yes ; I have twelve men.” “ Be off and fetch them.” 
Before he returned, Jain Liath had the second bull killed waiting them. 
When they took their food, Iain Liath said to him, “ Mackenzie is com- 


ing to-day with his hunters to your father’s hunting knoll, unless you 
keep him off yourself.” 


John Roy and his twelve men, and Jain Liath along with them, went 
away, and they took the whisky with them. Mackenzie arrived with his 
men, and he saw those men on the hunting-knoll, and he sent a fair- 
haired youth to enquire “ What men they were?” “Sit ye down and 
we will tell you that,” said John Roy. He sat down as requested, and 
no mistake, the face of the drink was upon him, and every time he would 
make for going away, another was offered him. Mackenzie was thinking 
long that the youth was not coming back, and he sent another youth on. 
It happened to him as it happened to the other. When Mackenzie saw 
what was going on, he said, “I am discerning that John Roy returned, 
if he did, I may be going home ;” and he took Brahan on him. 

John Roy and his band then returned to Jain Liath’s hut. “ What 
will you do now, John?” said Jain Liath. “ What do you propose 
yourself I should do?” “TI will tell you that,” answered Jain Liath. 
“T have the title deeds of Gairloch in your grandfather’s (Hector Roy) 
chest, and you and your men will go and claim the estate, and I shall 
accompany you.”—and they went. Jain Liath lifted his cattle, his wife, 
his maid-servant, and his herdsman, and they proceeded until they came 
in at Bealach a Chomhla, at the side of Baos-Bheinn. 

After coming down some distance from the mountain, they met in 
with a good well ; they laid down their chattels at the well, which is to 
this day called Jain Liath’s well. They left the cattle and the old woman 
yonder ; they came on, and met with people from whom they received 
the news of the country. These people informed them that it was a 
habit with Jain Dubh MacRuairidh (Macleod, laird of Gairloch) every 
day, to walk west the Big Sand, and to lie on the top of the Crasg, to 
view the country, and try what he could see. 

They came there where he was, and Jain Liath said to him, “If you 
do not depart and take thy feet along with you from the Castle of the 
Din before this very night you will lose the head.” Jain Dubh Mac- 
Ruairidh became alarmed for his life, and everything that was in the 
castle that was worth the labour, was put in the Birlinn, except one 
chest, which was left behind by mistake, and in which was (some of) the 
title deeds of Macleod to the estate. Thus came John Roy and the Mac- 
kenzies to Gairloch. 


Often did the Macleods return, attempting to take the estate back, and 
to take out revenge, but the oftener they came, the worse they went, 


(Io be Continued.) 
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SOME PECULIARITIES OF GAELIC POETRY. 


0 








In the following paper we propose to submit to the readers of the Celtic 
Magazine some peculiarities in Gaelic Poetry that have suggested them- 
selves to us. Before, however, going into these peculiarities, we beg to 
make a few observations on Modern Gaelic Poetry. These observations 
are called forth by the oft-repeated assertion that there are no Gaelic poets 
at the present day, and therefore no modern Gaelic poetry. True, we 
have no Macintyre or Ross. The voice that sweetly sung the praises of 
Mairi Bhan Og, and graphically described Beinn Dorain and Coirecheath- 
aich is silent in death; and so is the melodious warbler to whose strains 
as he sang Cuachag nan Craobh, or Feasgar Luain, the corries and glens 
of Gairloch reverberated. But then, what remains of the poetic spirit with 
our Saxon brethren? Where is there a Shakspeare or a Burns now? 
Nowhere. There are many, indeed, who write verse; but what a contrast 
the lucubrations of the great bulk of modern versifiers form to the high 
poetic strains of Shakspeare or Burns! So it is with Gaelic poetry. We 
have those exquisite “Poems of Ossian”—be they Macphersonic or 
Ossianic does not matter much. They are Gaelic, and as Gaelic we claim 
for them respect. . Then we have innumerable other works, such as Jain 
Lom’s (unfortunately not yet in a separate volume), Macintyre’s, Ross's, 
Nighean Alasdair Rucidh’s, Mackay’s, &c., &e. We have nearly as many 
modern ones. Perhaps, however, the name of poet is too dignifying for 
many of them—versifiers or poetasters may be more suitable. There is a 
great deal of matter in the shape of poetry—in many cases poetastery— 
to coin a suitable word—throughout the country as the composition of 
our modern Gaelic versifiers. Some of them have, indeed, composed te- 
spectable pieces—others not of great credit to any concerned. Mairi 
Nic-Ealair, a daughter of Lochaber, has composed poems in Gaelic and 
English of which any generation of any race might be proud. The Bard 
of Lochfine, better known as the “ Mountain Minstrel,” has written many 
pieces of great merit. The following, composed on the death of a friend, 
will illustrate his style :— 


She died—-like a cloudlet that rivals the rose 
In its blush, as it looks the young dawning upon ; 
Phoebus envious starts from his couch of repose, 
And that cloudlet of beauty is vanished—is gone! 


She died—like a sunbeam that bursts through the cloud— 
It was lovely—but shadows soon chased it away ! 

Or the Bow of which Heaven but lately seem’d proud-- 
But the shower has descended—where now is it, say? 


She died—like the snow that, when ocean recedes, 
Tn its loveliness rests on some wave-beaten shore: 
‘Tis a moment—for lo! the rude tide onward s 
And we look but to mourn its existence is o’er, 


She died—like the fall of some tear-causing lay, 
When we wish the sweet sorrow for ever to last, 

Or a soul-melting tale one would listen for aye— 
A tale scarce begun when a thing of the past, 
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Sle died—like the moonbeam that transient doth break 
On the mariner’s path tLe daik ocean upon ; 

She died—like a dre:m of delight—we awake, 
We awake but to weep, the delusion is gone. 


She died—ob ! she dieil in life’s morn—we are left 
But the sorrow, the anguish that cannot decay ! 
She died—as if yonder bright sun were bereft 
Of his glory, eclipsed in some morning of May ! 


‘The bard with even greater sweetness poured forth his sorrow in his 
native tongue: and to speak of modern Gaelic poetry generally, it is to be 
deplored that Gaelic versifiers do not seek to be more original than they are. 
We invariably find Gaelic songs sung to some popular air—an air that is 
accompanied by a popular song. And what is the result? Very often 
the ideas of the original are reiterated, sometimes the exact words. A 
Gaelic bard—we mean au uneducated Gaelic bard—never thinks of com- 
posing a poem. He cannot conceive such a thing in Gaelic as verse un- 
accompanied by music. There are the elegies—cumha or marbh-rann— 
most of which more properly deserve the name of poem than of song, but 
they are invariably accompanied by some mournful air. And such airs! 
To us there is really nothing more impressive than those strains, as they 
so musically flow from the sad, and mayhap broken, heart of the singer. 

A great fault with modern Gaelic songs is their length. Length, 
indeed, is a fault common to all Gaelic songs, whether modern or ancient. 
There is nothing more painful than to see a man inflict on any audience a 
song containing say twenty-four or thirty verses—each verse sung twice, 
and the chorus after every verse. We have once seen a Highlander (or, at 
all events, a man who spoke Gaelic) put a southern audience through an 
ordeal like this. He appeared on the stage, and began to sing. A pianist 
was beside him, who endeavoured with difficulty to accompany him—now 
in one octave, and again in another—and the song growing in length as 
the patience of the audience was being exhausted! Human flesh could 
not bear it long, and the singer was hissed off the stage. As he was 
getting out of the door, some applauded him. Our hero re-entered, 
mounted the stage, and put his audience through a more painful ordeal 
than the first one! It is this sort of thing that makes Gaelic poetry and 
music so disagreeable and distasteful to persons who are ignorant of the 
real beauties of Gaelic music and song. 

Having said this much on Modern Gaelic Poetry, let us now 
come to the subject proper of this paper. One peculiarity of Gaelic 
poetry is the profusion of adjectives. ‘lalk of the richness of the English 
language—of the abundance of epithets to express any feeling or idea— 
but try if you can get adjectives enough to express in English the adjec- 
tival ideas of such a song as Donnchadh Ban’s “ Beinn-Dorain,” or of the 
fullowing verse :— 


A’ mhios nuaranda, gharbh-fhrasach, dhorch, 
Sbueachdach, cholgarra, stcirmshionach bith ; 
Dhisleach, dhail-churach, chathach, fhliuch, chruai, 
Bhiorach, bhuagharra, ’s tuath ghaothach cith ; 
Dheibheach, lia-rotach, ghlib shleamsain, gharbh, 
Chuireas sgiobairean fairge ‘nan ruith ; 
Fhlivchach, fhuntuinneach, ghui h, gun tlas— 
~” Quiridh d'anail grob caileachd air chrith, 
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Indeed it would appear as if a profusion of adjectives was cultivated more 
than ideas in Gaelic poetry. We find addresses to gentlemen—praising 


or disparaging, as the case may be—-almost altogether composed of 
epithets. 


A characteristic of Gaelic poetry is hyperbole. For instance, a Gaelic 
bard, if he praised a lady, would not say she was “ beautiful ”—with him 
she was “most beautiful.” This hyperbolical character of Gaelic poctry 
is perhaps one of the chief causes why it is impossible to convey Gaclie 
ideas in English. By expressing in Gaelic verse any quality with the simple 
adjective as in English, our work would be tame and pithless. Nobody 
would read it or listen to it. On the other hand, if we endeavour to give 
in English our Gaelic epithets, they will be found to be all, or nearly-all, 
hyperbolical. In this respect the two languages are utterly irreconcilable, 
The following verse, from Ewen Maclachlan’s well-known song, gives a 
fair example of this hyperbolic character :— 


Gur gile mo Jeannan 

Na 'n eal’ air an t-snamh, 
Na cobhar na tuinne 

*S e ’tilleadh bho 'n traigh, 
Na’m blath-bhainne buaile 

*S a’ chuaich leis fo bharr, 
Na sneachd nan gleann dosrach 

Ga fhroiseadh mu'n bblar, 


The above piece of hyperbole is in the one extreme, whilst the following 
is a fair specimen of the other— 


Daibhidh greosgach, crom, ciar, 
*S gile’n rocus na ’bhian, 

Bha mi eolach air riabh, 

Fear bn ghreolaiche fiabh, &c. 


But to us it seems that hyperbole is a characteristic of the Highlander 
let him write Gaelic or English verse. Ewen Maclachlan gives an English 
translation of his song, which indeed merits more the appellation of an 
original piece than of a literal translation. It is exquisite of its kind, and 
deservedly popular. Speaking of his fair one, he says— 


As the planet of Venus that gleams o’er the grove, 

Her blue rolling eyes are the symbols of love ; 

Her pearl-circled bosom diffuses bright rays, 

Like the moon when the stars are bedimmed with her blaze ! 
The mavis and lark, when they welcome the dawn, 

Make a chorus of joy to resound through the lawn; 

But the mavis is tuneless, the lark strives in vain, 

When my beautiful charmer begins her sweet strain. 


One other specimen will suffice. It is by Evan Maccoll— 


Ye've seen from brightest blue 
The star of gloamin’ gleam— 
The rosebud ‘* wat wi’ dew,” 
The rowan by the stream ;— 
But naething ha’e ye seen, 
And ne’er may see, I trow, 
Sae bright as Bella’s een, 
Sae red as Bella's mou’! 
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Ye’ve seen the snow-wreath high, 
The wild wave’s r leap, 
The lake when zephyrs die, 
And sunbeams on it sleep ;~ 
Yet naething ha’e ye seen, 
And ne’er may see, I trow, 
Sae white as Bella’s skin, 
Sae calm as Bella’s brow, 
Burns, speaking even of his Jean, was not so strong as this. He sees her 
in the dewy. flowers, “ sae lovely, sweet, and fair,” and hears her in “ ilk 
tunefu’ bird wi’ music charms the air.” He, however, does not say she is 
more beautiful than the “dewy flowers,” or more musical than the 
“tunefu’ birds,” as a Highland bard would say, but concludes his verse ; 
There’s no a bonnie flow’r that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 
Nor yet a bonnie bird that sings 
But minds me o’ my Jean, 
So much for the hyperbolic character of the Highland muse. 

A few words now on Gaelic rhyme. An Englishman cannot conceive 
such a thing as rhyme in Gaelic. Nevertheless, there is rhyme—and of its 
kind perfect rhyme it is ; and so fond is the Highlander of rhyme that he (we 
mean, of course, the illiterate Highlander) cannot conceive such a thing as 
poetry without rhyme. To him blank verse is nothing more than plain prose. 
In Gaelic rhyme little attention is paid to the consonantal terminations, 
but the vowels must “clink.” Then we have syllables in the middle of 
the lines that must rhyme as well as the terminal ones, For example 
take the following :— 

*Se Coire-cheathaich nan aigheon siubhlach 
An coire runach a's urar foun, 
Gu lurach, miadfheurach, min-gheal, sughar, 
Gach lusan fluar bu chubhraidh leam 
Gu molach, dughorm, torrach, lui. ch, 
Corrach, pluireanach, dlu-ghlan, grinn. 
Cavin. dallach, ditheanach, canach, misleanach, 
Gleann a’ mhilltich ’san lionmbor mang. 
The syllables in italics will give the English reader an idea of what Gaelic 
thyme is. Burns’ measures are in many respects considered difficult, but 
we think measures like the above more difficult, and are perhaps impossi- 
ble in English. 
SPORRAN DONN. 





DR WADDELL’S LECTURE ON OSSIAN.—We have much pleasure 
in calling attention to a notice in another columu by which it will be seen 
that the Rev. P. Hately Waddell, LL.D., Glasgow, has arranged to deliver 
his lecture on Ossian, under the auspices of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
in the Music Hall, on the 24th of January next—Alex. Simpson, Esq., Pro- 
vost of Inverness, presiding. The lecture will be, as far as circumstances 

rmit, in the same style as Dr Waddell’s well-known lectures on Burns, 
Scott, and Shakspeare. Part 1. is to treat of whet Macpherson was, what 
he did, what he claimed, and what he is entitled to. 11. His alleged re- 
sources ; the folly, falsehood, and absurdity of the lrish mediseval ballads 
analysed and exposed, with several examples, and the impossibility of Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian being concocted from these. ITI. Ossiau’s intellectual and 
moral characteristics ; his history, situation, penetration, descriptive powers ; 
his topographical descriptions realized and identified ; the various views as 
to the authenticity of Ossian’s poems examined and criticised, his spirit- 
world and sublime morality. 
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Correspondence. 


——vu—— 
NOTES ON THE OSSIANIC CONTROVERSY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


Smr,—The correspondence which appeared in the Celtic Magazine be- 
tween Dr Waddell and Mr Hector Maclean of Islay is perhaps one of the 
most interesting contributions that have been added to the perplexing 
question of the antiquity of those poems that go under the name of Os- 
sian. The two combatants have at length retired from the contest, each 
with no doubt the pleasing thought that he has brought forward a suffici- 


ent array of well-polished arguments, aud that if his opponent is not over- _ 


thrown and convinced it must be on account of his imperviousness to all 
reason and logic. We have often, in our school-boy days, seen two little 
fellows tearing each other’s eyes and battering each other’s noses with 
desperate vigour, and when their strength was spent, withdrawing from 


the struggle only to look at thcir scars, and to feed on the glorious satis- 


faction that their fists had not been used in vain. Now that the contro- 
versy is presumably ended we may well ask, What has been gained? 
What has been proved by either on which future disputants or philolo- 
gists may rest? Is there any point of difference that has been ceded by 
the one and agreed to implicitly by the other? Is the philological part 
of the controversy settled on a surer footing? Are we nearer than we were 
in 1807 to a conclusive proof of the existence of the originals of Ossian as 
given to the world by Macpherson? All this, we fear, we must answer in 
the negative, and should the contest be waged over again with refurbished 
arms, we should not be a whit the wiser for an argumentative array of 
assertions, counter-assertions, vague statements, and contradictions. We 
think we may well pardon Dr Waddell the remark, that Celtic philolo- 
gists are “ provokingly unreliable.” Whatever Mr Hector Maclean may 
say to the contrary he does contradict—himself (no less) as we shall show 
from his own words. On the question of the internal evidence he is in 
direct antagonism to those who have paid the largest amount of what may 
be called productive attention to this special phase of the question; not- 
ably one learned gentleman, who, if he does not possess as profound a 
knowledge of the Celtic tongue, has at anyrate a good knowledge of it, and 
has the extra merit—which Mr Maclean, in common with many other 
Celtic philologists, wants—of looking at the point at issue from a lin suis- 
tic-scientific platforin. Pope made the “ mind” the “standard of the man,” 
but in this practical age a man is valued at what he does and not at what 
he says ; and it is notorious that those who are most ready to brand Mac- 
pherson as an impudent impostor are the closest imitators of his undi sni- 
tied refusal to “ move on” or show his credentials. 

Whoever engages in this or in similar controversies should as a pri- 
mary requisite be consistent. Dr Waddell has his theory wrought out, 
unaided, by himself ; it is fixed and settled so far as he is concerned ; he 
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knows each cranny and nook init; he knows its strong and weak points; 
he has evidently balanced anticipated objections, sifted, contrasted, ob- 
jected, and refuted, until he has built a theory which he is prepared to. 
defend (all must admit) skilfully and against all gainsayers. We gene- 
rally find more consistency in an argument extracted from such laborious, 
exertions than in cne adduced for the moment and relinquished when 
fuund unfit for service in a particular manner. 


The points on which Dr Waddell and Mr Maclean disagree, and which 
form the staple of their argument, may be shortly classified as follows :— 


I. The identification of localities in Scotland (Orkney), Ireland, and 
Iceland, with places mentioned in Macpherson’s Ossian. 


II. The different constructions put on the topography of the districts 
supposed to be traversed by Fingal and his men, with a sprinkling 
of philology. 

ITI. Internal evidence of the Gaelic of 1807 having been “evolved from 
the English,” as Mr Maclean puts it, und which has been touched 
upon by himself only. 


With regard to the first, Dr Waddell’s ground is simply thus :—That . 
he has identified them “ from geographical correspondence with the letter: 
of the: text,” which he elaborately propounds in his “Ossian and the 
Clyde.” 

In reply Mr Maclean meets him with the following :— 


(1) “ Allusions to localities in the north of Ireland,-the Orkneys and 
Teeland, of which Macpherson knew nothing, is not at all surprising, as 
his materials for the groundwork of his romances consisted of stories and 
ballads which abounded in the obsolete names of places in various parts 
of Scotland, the Orkneys and Iceland.” Here, it will be observed, Mr 
Maclean does not deny Dr Waddell’s identification of those localities, but 
accounts for them on a theory consistent with his (M‘P.’s) supposed 
forgery. 

(2) “The Ballads which Macpherson used as material for his romances 
are well known (the italics are our own) from independent sources, and 
the manner in which he has worked them up in his stories may be fully 
ascertained by comparison.” 


(3) “Collections of poems and tales relating to the exploits of a race 
of giants called the Fianna or Feinn have been made at various periods in 
the Scottish Highlands from the year 1512 to the present day.” How 
did the ballads, “abounding in obsolete names of places in Iceland, Ork- 
ney, &c.,” which Macpherson (according to Mr Maclean) used, escape the 
collectors? or if they are identical with the above-mentioned “ poems and 
tales,” let us see the manner of Macpherson’s “ working them up” fully 
ascertained by comparison ? 

(4) “* Yarns’ spun by seafaring smugglers are sufficient to account 
‘for any resemblance’ in Macpherson’s Ossian to ‘anything Norse, Manks, 
or Gallowegian.’” Mr Maclean insists on these points in his first letters 
as the foundation of Macpherson’s Ossian; but evidently in extremity, 
and wishing to gain his point at all hazards, he goes further and says :— 
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(a) “T am convinced that no one has or can identify them (Macpher- 
son’s localities), for like all men of genius, Macpherson created but did 
not copy.” 


(b) “His characters never had any real individual existence, and all 
his places belonged to his own ideal world,” and 


(c) “He modified and invented names to suit his purpose.” 


Then, still feeling “ill at ease” on the subject, he beats about the 
lumber-rooms of his imagination to find another theory : here it is :— 


(1) “The melancholy that overshadowed the Highlands after the 


downfall of the Stuart dynasty tutored his (Macpherson’s) genius”—ergo 
Ossian’s Poems, 


(2) “These poems could not have been produced at any other period 
in the Highlands, than at the time when they appeared.” 


(3) “For the construction of his works he had living heroes and 
heroines to serve as architypes for his characters,” So much for the first 
part. 

II. Here Dr Waddell does not profess to advance a step without good 
guidance, and when he doubts his own judgment he has secured the co- 
operation of Celtic philologists as able as Mr Maclean. Dr Waddell 
maintains that such places as Finlarig, Glenfin, Dumfin, and Tomfin, are 
so called from Fingal or Finn ; that “kyle” is derived from “ Cumhal” or 
king “ Coil” ; that Lochfyne is so called from “ Fingal” ; and that “tom” 
means a mound, 

Mr Maclean, on the other hand, supposes that the “ fin” in these words 
is “fionn,” white ; but that the “fyne” in Lochfyne is “fion,” wine ; that 
“tom” is a “bush in a place abounding with bushes” ; that “kyle” is from 
*eoille,” a wood: as far as Knoc-Oishen or Knoc-Usshon is concerned, 
whether it means “the hill of the corner” or “the hill of Ossian,” there 
is as much reason on the one side as on the other. 


If Lochfyne is “ the wine Loch,” what, asks Dr Waddell, is “ Fynloch,” 
where wine was never imported? Mr Maclean does not attempt to an- 
swer this question. We put all confidence in the Highland Society’s 
Dictionary’s meaning for the word “tom.” We can testify to its exten- 
sive use in the Hebrides to signify “ mound,” “ hillock,” or sometimes ap- 
plied to a “ considerably-large and round-shaped hill.” Regarding “ Loch- 
fyne,” we remember hearing its Gaelic name pronounced by an old sailor 
on board the s.s. “Clydesdale,” who had many opportunities of hearing it 
pronounced by the natives, not as Loch fidna, but as Loch fééni. The 
matter, however, is of minor importance, yet we must confess it seems un- 
usual and most unlikely that “Torfin” and “Torban” should be names in 
the same district meaning the same thing. There is no word more fami- 
liar to a West Highlander than “kyle”—the English form of “ caol” and 
“caolas,” meaning a “sound”—though it appears in different forms in the 
English, as Coilantrave and Kyleakin. Mr Maclean thinks he has scored 
a capital point against Dr Waddell by the alleged discovery of “ Find” 
instead of “ Fingal” in the extract he gives from Bishop Carswell’s Trans- 
lation of John Knox’s Liturgy. We are surprised that Mr Maclean should 
have fallen into this error. The Bishop's Gaelic is spelt phonetically ; 
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and it is a well-known fact that the Irish insert a “d” at the end of words 
ending in vowels, which entirely disappears in modern Scotch Gaelic. Mr 
Maclean will find no less than cther three words in the same short para- 
graph which have a final “d” unknown to our Scotch Gaelic. The custom 
of sticking a “d” on to words ending in vowels or soft consonants is quite 
prevalent still in the districts that have had most communication with 
Ireland. Whether it prevails in Islay, we cannot on our own testimony 
say, but it certainly is very common at this day in Mull. 


III. We now come to perhaps the most important part of the discus- 
sion, viz.—The internal evidence (as Mr Maclean puts it) of the Gaelic of 
1807 “ having been evolved from the English.” Here are his words :— 
“ A careful examination of Macpherson’s Gaelic Ossian shews clearly that 
it has been evolved from his English work. It consists, in fact, of free 
translation and paraphrase, with here and there something added or left 
out. It is uisfigured with English idiom, impropriety, and grammatical 
error. ‘lhe versification is extremely rugged and irregular, while contrary 
to the rules of Gaelic verse, ancient and modern sentences frequently end 
in the middle of lines.” Alongside of this let us place the following from 
Professor Blackie’s “ Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands” : 
—‘ So far as philology is able to contribute to the illustration of the ques- 
tion two things seem certain ; first, that Macpherson’s English bears all 
the marks of a translation from g Gaelic original, such as occasional Cel- 
ticisms, mistranslations, skipping of difficult phrases, lowering of poetry 
into prose, departure from the simplicity of the original, an affection of an 
improvement, and other signs of translated work familiar to scholars.” 

Professor Blackie says again :— 


“One thing seems certain, that the Gaelic was never composed by 
Macpherson, who never professed to be more than a mere translator, and 
who according no less to the express testimony of competent persons than 
to the ex facie probabilities of the case could not have written a poem like 
one of Ossians, than he could have composed the prophecies of Isaiah or 
created the Isle of Skye.” 


Let us also give the Professor’s concluding paragraph to his two ex- 
cellent papers in the Celtic Magazine for July and August; 

‘We may lay it down as a corollary to this whole paper, taken along 
with the well-known external evidence to the same effect, that though 
Macpherson did write the English, he did not write and could not possibly 
have written the Gaelic (the italics are ours) ; the two versions are formed 
on fundamentally different principles of taste. The man who practised 
the one could never have contrived the other.” 

The learned Ossianic champions must each look to his laurels. Pro- 
fessor Blackie, however, has this much in his favour, that he does not 
make this assertion without the support of evidence deduced from a care- 
ful comparison of the English and Gaelic, which he lays before his readers, 
Were it not better for Mr Hector Maclean to refute Professor Blackie’s 
paper by similar evidence, and not merely by pompous counter-assertions 
supported by no proof, but his own ipse dixit ? 


ZNEAS PAULUS, 
EDINBURGH, 
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MAIRI LAGHACH. 
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B’dg bha mis’ a's Mairi 
’M fasaichean Ghlinn-Smedil, 
*Nuair chuir Macan-Bhenuis, 
Saighead gheur ’n am fheoil ; 
Tharruing sino ri chéile, 
Ann an eud cho bed, 
*S nach robb air an t-saoghal ; 
A thug gaol cho mor. 
Ho, mo Mhairi, &c, 


Ged bu leamsa Alba’ 

A h-airgead a’s a maoin, 
Cia mar bhithinn sona 

Gun do chomunn gaoil ? 
B’ annsa bhi ga d’ phdgadh, 

Le deadb choir dhomh fhein, 
Na ged fhaighinn stéras, 

Na Roinn Eorp’ gu léir, 

Ho, mo Mhiiri, &e, 


Tha do bhroilleach soluis 
Lan de shonas graidh ; 
Uchd is gile ’sheallas, 
Na ’n eal’ sir.an t-snamh : 
Tha do mhin-shlios, fallain, 
Mar chanach a chair ; 
Muineal mar ar fhaoilinn 
Fo ’n aodainn a’s aillt’, 
Ho, mo Mhairi, &o, 


Tha t-fhalt bachlach, dualach, 
Ma do chluais a’ fas, 

Thug nadur gach buaidh dha, 
Thar gach gruaig a bha: 





Cha ’n ’eil dragh, no tuairgne, 
’Na chuir suas gach la; 
Chas gach ciabh mu’n cuairt dheth, 
*S e ’na dhuail gu bharr. 
Ho, mo Mhairi, &c. 


Tha do chaile-dheud shnaighte 
Mar shneachda nan ard ; 
D’ anail mar an caineal ; 
Beul bho’m banail failt : 
Gruaidh air dhreach an t-siris ; 
Min raisg chinnealt, thla ; 
Mela chaol gun ghruaimean, 
Gnuis gheal, ’s cuach-fhalt ban, 
Ho, mo Mhairi, &, 


Thug ar n-uabbar barr 
Air ailleas righrean mor ; 
B’ iad ar leabaidh stata 
Duilleach ’s bar an fheoir : 
Fluraichean an fhasaich 
*Toirt dhuinn cail a’s treoir, 
A’s sruthain ghlan nan ard 
A chuireadh slaint ’s gach por, 
Ho, mo Mhairi, &c, 


Cha robh inneal ciuil, 

A fhuaradh riamh fo ’n ghréin, 
A dh’ aithriseadh air choir, 

Gach ceol bhiodh againn fhein : 
Viseag air gach lonan, 

Smeorach air gach géig ; 
Cuthag ’s gug-gig aic’, 

*Madainn chubhraidh Chéit’, 

Ho, mo Mhairi, &c, 


Norg.— The authorship of “ Mairi Laghach,” as given above, is attributed by John 
Mackenzie, in the ** Beauties of Gaelic Poetry,” to John Macdonald, Scorraig, Lochbroom. 
The people of Lochbroom, on the other hand, attribute its authorship to Mr Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Monkcastle, alias Coinneach Og. The question of authorship, however, I leave 
to others to settle. The words are to be found in almost every popular collection of Gaelic 
songs, but the music, as here given, so far as I know, has not yet been published, The 
air, without the aid of letters, found its way to every part of the country where — 
landers reside. In these circumstances it is not surprising that different versions of it 
should be found in different parts of the country. I venture to assert that the above is 


the original 


set, My reason for which is, that it is the set invariabl in Loch- 
broom, the district fa which it was composed. 0 composer. urdo Sac 


Murchadh Ruadh nan 6d, a Lochbroom drover,— W, M‘K, 


The composer was Murdo 
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